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Communicated by the Rev. Thomas S. Hinde, of Ohio. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MRS. MARY TODD HINDE., 


CONSORT OF THE LATE DR. THOMAS HINDE, 


iV ho departed this life in Newport, Campbell County, Ky., Dec. 8, 1830, 
in the 84th year of her age. 


Havine heretofore given a short sketch of the Christian expe- 
rience of these two extraordinary veterans of the cross, in ‘ Short 
Sketches of revivals of religion among the Methodists in the west- 
ern country,’ published in the late monthly Methodist Magazine ; 
and also some brief Recollections of Dr. Hinde separately, pub- 
lished in the Methodist Magazine and Quarterly Review for April 
1830, I have thought it would be acceptable, through the same 
medium, to give the few remaining recollections of his consort also, 
on a similar plan. I confess though a son, and the youngest of 
their offspring now living, that I find my mind in a great conflict 
on the present occasion. There is a hard struggle between a sense 
of duty and inclination ; for I am unworthy of such parents. But 
a sense of duty has preponderated; and under a deep feeling of 
filial affection, I now, with a trembling hand, again undertake 
the task. 

Mrs. Mary T. Hinde was born in King and Queen county, Va., 
about the year 1747. (I have not now the family records before 
me.) Her father, Benjamin Hubbard, was an English merchant, 
who married Mary Todd, of Virginia, of an ancient family of that 
‘ancient dominion.’ Mrs. Hinde was their third daughter, there 
being one younger, Martha, (now Mrs. Harrison,) who is the only 
survivor of the family, and whose name I may have occasion again 
to mention. : 

From the extraordinary recollection and memory of Mrs. Hinde, 
were it admissible on the present occasion, I could draw some 
striking traits of the character of the people of her day, collected 
by her in part from tradition, and combined with her own recollec- 
tion, embracing together a period of more than one century. But 
on an occasion like the present I deem it inexpedient to say much 
in this way ; and it is probable that a minute sketch of character 

Vox. II.—April 1831. 11 
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in that region, in that day, will be for ever lost to us, however 
interesting it might be to the present generation. This should 
admonish us pioneers of this great western dominion, of our duty 
on this score. 

When our forefathers, as pilgrims or adventurers, first found their 
way to Virginia, being the first Europeans that migrated to this 
continent, they indeed presented a spectacle to the civilized world 
well worthy their very serious consideration. The first adventu- 
rers were generally destitute of families, and our sires, alone, in 
their solitary cabins, were cheered only by the songsters of the 
forests by day,—but at night must have felt all the gloomy bodings 
of Selkirk on his desolate island, amidst the croakings of the frogs, 
the hooting of the owls, or the screams and howlings of the wolves 
and panthers. Nor did they begin to be relieved from their gloom 
and loneliness, until the vessels began to convey from England 
their Eves, as the partners of their toil, of their sorrows, and their 
joys. I have often thought of the situation of my forefathers in the 
maternal line,—and imagined to myself a man in years taking his 
station among the adventurers of that day. To see him in his 
sooty cabin, all topsy turvy ; providing his own meals, being his own 
cook, and also his own washer ;—his own master, and his own 
servant ; landlord and tenant. To see him in the field or forest all 
‘alone ;—under the simplest laws, making his own provisions for 
subsistence, and treasuring that precious commodity, tobacco, the 
very number of stems in a hill, and leaves on a stalk, being all pre- 
scribed by law; yet with a cheering ray of joy, and then a smile, 
when the hope arose of descrying a topsail from ‘home,’—from 
England !* To him preparing his tobacco, as the article of trade 
which is to secure him all his domestic comforts ;—his cabin is both 
his warehouse and his barn. In one corner there are deposited his 
fruits and his grain; in the other his rolls of tobacco! But what 
is man without society, or female associations ? 


Society, friendship, and love, 
Divinely bestow’d upon man, 

O! had I the wings of a dove, 
How soon would I taste you again! 


‘Hope deferred,’ it is said ‘maketh the heart sick ;/—but my 
ancestry in the maternal line triumphed at last. And when the 
hardy adventurer could descry a distant sail, perhaps while sitting 
solitary before his cabin door, with what emotions of joy he would 
grasp his treasure, load his canoe, and paddle away to reach the 
vessel, where his precious commodity (tobacco) is exchanged for 
the necessaries of life.. The reception of a female ‘help meet? for 


* From ‘home,’—from England! a provincialism yet used by the lower Virgi- 
nians who have survived the revolutions of the age! Such and such a one has gone 
‘home to England.’ I never hear the expression without finding my mind flying back 


to the age of pilgrimage ! 
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him, too, made the cabin to wear a smiling aspeei@the birds to sing 
still more melodiously, and all toil, all labour, to move onward as 
if all nature rejoiced. 

Such scenes were once ;—but they are past and gone.—Com- 
merce, with slavery, introduced wealth ;—and, with wealth, all the 
fashionable follies of the age. In this second grade of society, 
between what the present race would now call barbarism and 
refinement, there was much to admire, and much to condemn. 
But there is only one rule by which we can test these matters :— 
it is to know the degree of light and knowledge such people (in 
such a state of society) may have possessed. We (the present 
generation) have a higher responsibility than they had. 

A plain English education was the best legacy which in that day 
could be bestowed. The rich, it is true, then entailed their great 
landed estates on their first born sons; and soon there were the 
nobles, the peasantry, and the poor. It was from the yeomanry 
of the country our revolutionary heroes and heroines sprang. 
Thes~ gave birth to a race in their day of ‘men of mighty bone and 
bold emprise.? The revolutionary race was an extraordinary race 
of human beings. 

Mrs. Hinde was educated in the circumstances of the times ;— 
and possessing a strong mind, made greater attamments than gene- 
rally then fell to the lot of her sex. At the age of sixty and seventy, 
but few females wielded a pen with more energy. As to religion, 
she was rigidly brought up in the Episcopal Church, then styled the 
‘Church of England.’ Among the outward accomplishments of 
the day, that of dancing stood preéminent; and a dancingmaster 
maintained a high standing with that generation. Mrs. Hinde, 
possessing a lively and sprightly turn of mind, was fond of sport 
and diversion, and, among the females, was also the heroine of 
the floor. 

It was during this period that the labour of the husbandman 
began to find its ample reward. Orchards grew up ;—fields yielded 
plentifully ;—the fruits of the season were abundant ;—the land was 
as yet in its strength, and the soil unimpoverished. ‘The old men 
revelled on the abundance of their harvests,—met at the festive 
board, told their stories, and smoked their pipes. The youth were 
blithe and gay ; and their priests partook of all their festivities and 
their follies,—from the ball room to the card table! It was ‘like 
people like priests ;? ‘eat, drink, and be merry!’ What an age! 
and in this age God raised up a Davies, and here-and there what 
in that day was called an evangelical minister of the Episcopal 
Church, who preached the Gospel of Christ. A Jarrett anda 
“M‘Roberts are yet held in precious remembrance by here and there 
a traveller now bowing and bending toward Zion! The Baptists 
rose, among whom some ripe clusters occasionally were visible ; 
and not long since I saw a Pilgrim of that order, in his 84th year, 
(Rev. Mr. Bennet,) the first who experienced and preached a living 
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faith in Albemafté%ounty, Virginia. He had heard Davies preach, 
and seized the prophet’s fire. Many an interesting narrative he 
gave me of those times. 

Dr. Thomas Hinde, as we have elsewhere stated, came to Ame- 
rica about the year 1764. The circumstances of his choosing a 
wife were somewhat singular. After having successfully com- 
menced the practice of physic and surgery, being advised to settle 
himself, a suitable companion, as was supposed, was named to 
him. On his way to see her, he called on his countryman, Mr. 
Benjamin Hubbard. He had four daughters ; the two eldest were 
married. The other two, afterward Mrs. Hinde and Mrs. Harri- 
son, were then single. When the Doctor first saw her who subse- 
quently became his companion for life, he began to philosophize 
on the subject. The following were some of his reflections. He 
found Mary Hubbard to possess great flow of animal spirits, full of 
humour, gay and lively in her temperament and disposition, with 
strong powers of mind, and at the same time active and sociable. 
He began to view her as Moses speaks of Eve beimg the counter- 
part of dam; ‘one over against himself’ ‘1 am,’ thought the 
Doctor, ‘phlegmatic and dull; slow in motion and in action,—in 
thought and word. <A union with such a one may be a happy result, 
‘and produce an equilibrium in domestic concerns,—a check and 
balance in family affairs. She may be a spur to me, and I a check 
to her,—and our posterity may partake of the quickness and ani- 
mation of the one, and the phlegmatic turn of the other; and by 
being thus blended, possess a cast of mind calculated to partake 
of the happy union of those two temperaments and dispositions ! 
And when speaking of this afterward, the Doctor, with great em- 
phasis, pronounced, ‘ And so it turned out to be!’ How far the 
Doctor’s philosophizing may have been correct, it is not for me to 
say. ‘That he possessed a happy family, I know. That they were 
tender and affectionate, I have proved. But, blessed with such 
parents, I considered that more resulted from their example and 
piety than from his philosophy. ne 

They were married 24th September, 1767. 

The Doctor first settled at Newtown, King and Queen county, 
(Va.,) and afterward removed to Hanover county. His house 
became a place of general rendezvous for the young and the old, 
and much care and concern devolved on his wife. She was often 
surprised by large companies of visitants, who assembled on various 
occasions; and to add to her afflictions, it often happened that 
pranks were played by the neighbours and others for their diversion. 
On one occasion, the Doctor being from home on a distant visit to 
some of his patients, he had left a small piece of ground which had 
been cut down and unrolled.* One of his students, during the 


* [The meaning we presume is, that the trees had been cut down, and the logs 
remained not rolled off. The process of doing this, is what is termed, we believe, 
among the hardy settlers of new countries,—log-rolling. —Epirors. | 
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Doctor’s absence, and unknown to Mrs. Hinde, had set his wits to 
work, and sent out in every direction the following homely billet : 


‘Dabney and Hinde are merrily inclined, 
On March six to pick up sticks, 
Which are to be found on the Doctor’s new ground.’ 


The day arrived ;—and on the sizth day of March, a vast con- 
course of negroes were seen gathering in from all directions. This 
was to Mrs. Hinde a matter,of great surprise ; some of each com- 
pany giving the ‘compliments’ of their masters and mistresses, and 
stating that they would all dine with her that day. Every prepa- 
ration was necessary, and that without one day’s warning! The 
negroes went to their work, and had their sport soon over. The 
logs, or ‘sticks,’ were quickly removed; and with much labour 
Mrs. Hinde had to provide for the festivities of masters and servants. 
The latter returned home with merry hearts ; the former spent the 
day in ‘fiddling and dancing.’ Such is a specimen of the sports 
and habits of the time and country, though dearly enough at Mrs. 
Hinde’s expense. 

Between 1776 and 1780 the Doctor inoculated about 1500 per- 
sons for the small pox. Tents were extended across his farm ; and 
in addition to the citizens he had to carry through the inoculation 
two companies of volunteers, by order of Patrick Henry, (then 
governor of Virginia,) who were to join the continental army during 
the revolutionary war. It was on this occasion that Mrs. Hinde 
had to act a conspicuous part ; and by her management, prudence, 
and industry, bore up her husband through the whole of this tre- 
mendous undertaking. This transaction however was near reducing 
the family to abject poverty. The government and citizens paid off 
their accounts in paper money, which no sooner came into their 
hands, than it was struck down one thousand for one. So having 
expended nearly all their substance for public and private benetit, 
they had now to pay £1000 of their paper money for a single cow ! 

With a growing family on their hands, the Doctor and his wife 
had to meet these reverses of fortune ; but Mrs. Hinde foreseeing 
them, met them with great fortitude. 

The Doctor worked his farm by negroes; but from his indul- 
gence toward them, they were a source of expense and affliction 
rather than otherwise. Instead of being a support to him, they 
were maintained principally by his resources from his practice. 

The Doctor’s known sympathy was such, that soon after his 
arrival in America the sharpers of that day procured a negro boy, 
and put him up at auction; who cried after the Doctor in such 
moving strains to buy him, that the latter was so wholly overcome 
by his entreaties, that he ran him up to an enormous price, and 
became involved by the purchase. A similar occurrence took 
place on selling off the estate of his father-in-law; and in 1795, 
before his removal to Kentucky, he gave £400 to prevent the sale 
of another ; and this ungrateful creature feigning sickness, never 
11 
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rendered him any service, and was left behind, refusing to remove 
to the west, and died a vagabond. Under all the difficulties of this 
nature Mrs. Hinde bore up with great fortitude and patience. 
Prior to this period, however, Dr. Hinde had given full sway to his 
own amusements and jovialcompany. Having embracedthe dogmas 
of deism, he drank them to their bitter dregs ; and made a sport of 
ridiculing and reviling the Christian religion and its professors. 
While thus indulging himself with the formal Christians, the 
Methodists began to excite general attention. The Doctor had 
heard Mr. J. Wesley and Mr. George Whitefield preach in Eng- 
land ; but to him they were now all one thing. He despised them 
all as Christians! But the Methodists, to the infidels of that day, 
whether under the protection of the Church or otherwise, were 2 
special butt for their envenomed shafts. A neighbour’s two sons 
attended a Methodist meeting ;—the father was a high Churchman ; 
and the undutiful sons, it was thought, had committed almost an 
unpardonable sin. In chastising them for the crime, as it was con- 
ceived, of going to a Methodist meeting, the elder son professed to 
get converted, and shouted aloud! How strange ;—he shouted 
the praises of God just as is often witnessed in converts at a Me- 
thodist meeting ;—it was “ Glory !” The father dropped the cudgel, 
‘convictions seized his guilty heart; and from Protestant one would 
conceive he had turned Catholic. By way of doing penance, he 
converts his barn into a Methodist chapel ;—and in his old age 
obtained mercy, and died a Christian. Dr. Hinde’s second daugh- 
ter had visited the family just after the singular conversion of the 
son, under the blows of the father. The pious conversation of the 
son awakened her to a sense of her guilt; she returned home and 
preached the same doctrine of repentance to her mother, when 
both mother and daughter became awakened sinners. The father, 
aiarmed for the situation of his family, banishes his daughter from 
home, and she is sent forty miles distant to her aunt Harrison’s, 
who had heard the Methodists preach, embraced religion, and taken 
preaching into her house ! Wonderful work for the Doetor! This 
madness, as he called it, increased exceedingly ;—and as Dr. Daniel 
Drake, of Cincinnati, (Ohio,) remarks, in the memoir published in 
his Medical Journal,—Dr. Hinde now attempts to attack religion 
‘ professionally,’ by applying a huge blister plaster to his wife’s 
side! She bore it patiently ; was soon converted to God, and her 
husband convicted! After a sore conflict the Doctor also found 
mercy, and, with his wife, joined those same ‘ Methodists,’ whom 
he had before so much despised. These were all marvellous things 
in their day. The daughter was recalled, and religion triumphed 
in the family and in the neighbourhood. | 
In the year 1797, after a heart-rending parting with friends and 
neighbours, and after the parson of the parish bad offered up pray- 
ers for the safe pilgrimage of the family through the wilderness, Dr. 
Hinde, who had now given up the management of his temporal con- 
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cerns to his eldest son, set out with his family to the then wild woods 
of Kentucky. Mrs. Hinde, who had been her husband’s support and 
stay under all his difficult circumstances, both in spiritual and tem- 
poral concerns, was now peculiarly so in this new region of the 
earth. Here indeed was a wild waste of spiritual wilderness. Yet 
Mrs. Hinde was lively, cheerful, and enterprising in the cause of 
God. The Doctor often murmured, and would think of spiritual 
privileges left behind beyond the mountains! But Mrs. Hinde 
hoped for the best, and often thought, and expressed her mind 
freely, that ‘better days were coming.’ She would find here and 
there a wandering sheep lost from the fold. These were brought 
together, and by the assistance first of local, and afterward of tra- 
velling preachers, a society was formed ; and about this time also 
another deist and Saul of ‘Tarsus was singularly converted to God 
through her instrumentality. 

In 1798, the season after Dr. Hinde’s removal to Kentucky, a 
considerable company, according to custom, attended at his house 
on a Sabbath day, and the Sabbath was ‘ talked away The Doc- 
tor was mute ; and had retired to another apartment of the habita- 
tion. No preaching, no prayer or class meetings, no religious friends 
or neighbours, except here and there a formalist or backslider. 
His mind was drawn out in prayer and meditation, and his heart 
was raised to God in devotion. These visits on the Sabbath were 
painful to him, and on this occasion Major M n, an old revo- 
lutionary officer, and judge of the court, a violent deist, had been 
contending in the other apartment of the house for the violation of 
the Sabbath ;—and when reproved by Mrs. Hinde, made sport of 
the day of judgment! The rage of infidelity at this day had run 
high. Indeed, it had been attempted by the infidels in the legisla- 
ture to repeal all laws respecting the Sabbath ; but they had failed. 
How strange! The adversary of souls holds out temptations to 

-violate the law of God under various circumstances. The pioneer 
of the western wilderness has the same temptation to violate the 
Sabbath in order to manufacture his saccharine maple juice into 
sugar, on Sabbath days, as the fisherman on the seaboard, who 
spreads his net to seek his meat and his profit, by taking from the 
bosom of the waters the finny inhabitants of the deep. The tempter 
beguiling the hunter, the farmer, and the fisherman alike,—that the 
best day for their employment is the Sabbath of the Lord! But 
on the present occasion Mrs. Hinde stood her ground, and argued 
with great energy. She seized on the pith of the Major’s remark 
in regard to the day of judgment being a day of sport, and pressed 
upon him the solemnities of that scene in a very different view. 
How forcible are right words! No well trained archer, with the 
most elastic bow and barbed arrow could penetrate the heart so 
quickly as fit words rightly spoken, when the Holy Spirit applies 
and seals them: as ‘Thus’ and ‘thus saith the Lord!’ ‘Thou 
art the man!’ How solemn! It reached the Major’s heart ;—it 
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transfixed him to his seat. The strong man became as a child. He 
who but yesterday could walk through a gazing crowd with the 
muscular strength of a lion, now quakes and trembles before a 
matron of fifty! while she continues to repeat her texts of Scrip- 
ture, as though they rolled from the tongue of a revealing angel ! 

God had spoken ; and neither Balaam nor his ass could stop the 
march of Israel! The Doctor’s elder son had become alarmed, 
and endeavoured to interfere ; but all in vain! Holy angels no 
doubt had beheld the contest. This was a victory indeed. The 
Major rose from his seat, and asked the Doctor’s son to accompany 
him. Instead of anger, as had been supposed, he was convulsed 
with the horror which had seized him. ‘Your mother’s words 
have pierced my heart, John ; they passed through me like light- 
ning ; I never felt so awful in all my life !” In this manner he first 
expressed his feelings ; and in a few weeks became a convert, a 
flaming convert to the cause of the Redeemer! He is yet alive, 
and faithfully bearing testimony to the truth, though now both his 
friends are in another and a better world. I could enlarge with 
many interesting occurrences, but as I have heretofore given a 
sketch of some of them, I must now be brief. 

In the year following, 1799, there were indications of the out- 
pouring of the Spirit in various places. A Christian conversion in 

entucky, excited much interest ; it was told by the little few and 
caused joy afar off! Many rejoiced over one penitent or returning 
prodigal. About 150 or 200 miles distant, a great revival of reli- 
gion began among the Methodists and Presbyterians, in whet was 
called the Green River country. This was through the medium of 
the labours of the two brothers JM’ Gee, one a Methodist the other 
a Presbyterian minister, and from this revival the camp meetings 
took their rise. A sketch as to those particulars has been given by 
the writer and brother M’Gee, and was published in the Methodist 
Magazine. 

This revival spread throughout Kentucky in 1799, 1800, 1801, 
1802-3. At the height of it, while a union was kept up by the 
Presbyterians and Methodists, the great Caneridge camp meeting 
was held, commencing on the 6th of August, 1801, where 20,000 
souls attended, and upwards of 3,000 had fallen to the earth! 
Gracious and heavenly Father, what a change! To contrast the 
situation of Dr. Hinde and his wife in 1798, with that of 1801 ;—in 
three years how vast the change! Mrs. Hinde, borne up with the 
hope of ‘better days coming,’ had maintained her ground under 
the dark reign of infidelity, reproved sin, and God had wrought so 
miraculous a change of heart in the noted infidel above mentioned, 
_ that it had been ‘noised abroad, throughout all the region’ of that 
country. Indeed he himself was not backward as to the matter, 
but proclaimed it every where, with ‘cries and tears.’ In the 
streets, and all public places, to rich and poor, high and low, bond 
and free, to white and black ;—to all who had souls to be saved, 
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and with whom he came in contact, the Major, with weeping eyes, 
told his sorrowful yet joyful story. But the revival had now com- 
menced, and what a season! The Doctor, his wife, and the Major, 
were now companions inseparable. Their zeal and piety rendered 
them conspicuous at all the meetings ; and Mrs. Hinde, in particu- 
lar, met this great revival as if she had been looking for such sea- 
sons ;—as if it was all familiar to her. 

At the first camp meeting in their own vicinity, several days’ 
labour seemed unfruitful. It was a Presbyterian camp meeting ; 
the Methodists were attending their quarterly meeting. On Sun- 
day or Monday evening, toward the winding up, the Methodist 
preachers attended. Mr. W. Burke preached, and Mr. B. Lakin 
exhorted. Under the first there was some stir; hitherto there had 
been none. Under the exhortation the people began to rise from 
their seats, and at length began to fall like persons slain in battle! 
The Presbyterian elders and preachers seemed confounded. At 
length one of the elders came to Mrs. Hinde, and said, ‘ Tell me, 
my dear madam, did you ever see the like among your people” 
*O yes,’ she calmly replied, ‘ we have long been acquainted with 
such things. This is the commencement of a revival of religion, 
and a glorious revival I trust it will be!’ She thus calmed down 
the fears of her old friend and neighbonr, Mr. F Those that 
had fallen were removed into the church. Next came the minister 
of that congregation himself: ‘Tell me, my dear Mrs. Hinde,’ 
said he, ‘what do you Methodists do on such occasions ? ‘We 
talk to the mourners,’ was her reply. This was then done, by 
asking them what was the matter. Ona second application, her 
reply was, ‘Pray for the mourners.’ These things, however, were 
new, and not understood, and the revival languished, but broke out 
among the Methodists, who talked to and prayed with ayd for 
mourners, until from a few they became a numerous people. 

During the continuance of this great revival, it seemed through 
the summer season as if the people were doing little else than going 
to and returning from meetings; yet they had good crops, and 
lived plentifully. 

-Major M—n’s friend T—r became alarmed, lest the Major’s 
family should come to want from this circumstance. 'T. was one 
of the Major’s old brother infidels. ‘ Major,’ said he, ‘you are 
always going to meeting ; I always loved you, but I hope you will 
not let your family come to want.’ ‘O no, T , replied the 
Major, ‘I do not apprehend any danger on that.score ; I do not 
think there will be any thing lost by serving the Lord.’ That year 
T—’s crop failed. The Major had added one or two more cribs 
than usual, and all the old cribs were full. T sent to borrow ; 
a wagon came. ‘O yes,” said the Major to the servant ; “ tell 
your master I have a plenty and to spare ; the Lord has blessed 
me abundantly : tell him to send for as much as will serve him, for 
all my cribs are full of corn, and I had to build some new ones !” 
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At the Caneridge camp meeting, on several occasions infidelity 
met with a downfall. One case is mentioned in the Magazine, in 
my short sketches. I will give one more. I think I heard Mrs. 
Hinde refer to this case ; but within a few weeks past it was related 
to me by Mr. Pepper, a neighbour of mine, who was at the meet- 
ing. He continued on the ground five days; the meeting lasted a 
week. Among other singular occurrences he related the follow- 
ing. The people were dispersed over a considerable surface of 
ground. ‘Three ministers would frequently preach at the same 
time, without the voice of one interrupting that of the other. There 
lived within the bounds of Fayette, an adjoining county to Bour- 
bon where the meeting was held, a wealthy individual who was a 
deist. He had let an adjoining farm to a lady (a widow perhaps) 
who paid him an annual rent, and worked the farm by her negroes 
and an overseer. The landlord had induced his tenant to embrace 
his deistical principles, the fashionable doctrine of that day. This 
lady had a very fine horse, which her landlord was anxious to pos- 
sess ; but she held him at rather a higher price than he was willing 
to give. 

These two persons had heard of the strange work at the Cane- 
ridge camp meeting, and the ‘ falling exercise,’ as it was then called ; 
and anxious to see into these matters, agreed to visit the encamp- 
ment together. ‘Well,’ said the gentleman, boasting of his firm- 
ness in his deistical principles, ‘if I be such a fool as to fall after I 
get there, remember, before your overseer as our witness, I will 
give you the present year’s rent.’ His disciple, equally confident, 
immediately replied, that ‘if she fell he might have the horse.’ They 
both attended, accompanied by the overseer, and took their seats 
at the edge of the encampment; the lady on the side appropriated 
to females, and the landlord on the opposite, appropriated to the 
men. The slain of the Lord, or those who had fallen, laid in front 
for several rods. The scene was awfully sublime. The Spirit of 
the Most High was moving -upon the great deep of the hearts of 
sinners. The old gentleman, who had supposed himself so strongly 
confirmed in his infidel principles, did not retain his seat long before 
he began to tremble: at length he started to run. He advanced 
but a few paces before he fell,—and as he fell he uttered a cry, 
with all the horrors of despair, ‘Take the rent! Take the rent! 
The people gathered, but knew not what was the matter. At length 
the overseer came up; the gentleman called out to him io go and 
bring the lady, and ‘tell her to take the rent ! The overseer press- 
ed through the crowd, and at length distinguished the lady’s voice, 
she having also fallen. He heard her ery, ‘'Take the horse ! Take 
the horse? Thus they were situated, and could not be brought 
together to confirm their bargain. Nor was the affair fully under- 
stood, though the overseer told the story over and over again to the 
inquisitive individuals in the crowd, until, to satisfy the growing 
curiosity of the people, he mounted a stump or log and explained 
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the whole matter as a witness to the agreement between the par- 
ties, and declared that they had both fallen, and abandoned their 
deistical principles! Thus it was, Mr. Pepper remarks, that the 
high pretensions of these two self-conceited infidels were humbled 
and brought low, in the presence of at least five hundred witnesses 
in that part of the congregation. 

It will be remembered that this great camp meeting was held at 
a time that Kentucky, comparatively speaking, was a ‘ wilderness.’ 
Where the meeting was held, the wild cane had not then entirely 
disappeared. But even in 1801, for twenty thousand souls to meet 
to worship in the wilderness, was a most wonderful sight to mortal 
man! From the recollection of Mrs. Hinde many years ago, I 
made the following memorandum on the margin of the Magazine: 

‘There were at this great camp meeting a vast number of car- 
riages, sleds, &c. At one time on the ground, (the meeting lasted 
a week,) were counted 143 wagons, and 500 covered sleds. These 
sleds were arranged in order, so as to form an open way to the 
church, like streets laid off in due form ;—the church being head 
quarters for the preachers. At night the whole scene was awfully 
sublime. There were 500 candles and lamps, which illuminated 
the forests by being suspended in the trees along the avenues or 
streets ; and thousands moving to and fro with lamps, candles, and 
chumps of fire ;—the whole scenery produced an inexpressible 
emotion. Mr. W. Burke preached from a bending tree, holding 
by a limb. As soon as he concluded and retired the tree fell! An 
old revolutionary officer measured the ground, and declared that 
at that time, from his estimates, there could not be short of twenty 
thousand souls then present!” Whata time! But we must draw 
to a conclusion, having already exceeded our prescribed limits. 

From this period till 1828, Mrs. Hinde lived happily with her 
husband and children, in the enjoyment of the great privileges of 
the Christian religion. For some years she had been deprived of 
her sight; and on the 28th of September of this year (1828) her 
husband was taken no doubt from ‘gloom to glory.’ She had been 
wedded to him 61 years. And on the 8th of December, 1830, this 
venerable mother" in Israel departed also, with this dying expres- 
sion, ‘The Lord’s time is my time to go!’ Farewell, my mother ! 

‘Death ends your wo, 
And puts a period to the ills of life.’ 

I know the language of thy heart and thy practice, through life, 
was,—‘ Carry me my feet to the temple of the Lord, to the beds of 
the sick, and to the houses of the poor !? and many a sinner on his 
dying bed raised his hands to heaven and blessed thee. 

Yes, she was my mother! It was she who from my infancy 
watched over my cradle, and when often brought to the-door of 
death, (who, as it was once said, ‘knocked for admission,’) her 
tenderness and care brought me back to life ! It was she who first 
taught me how to talk and walk ; and O! important duty, how to 
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pray ! It was she who watched over the dawn of youth, cheered 
me when pursuing a virtuous course, and frowned at vice! It was 
she who, under God, gave my mind a virtuous cast ; and whatever 
principle exalts the mind, under the same Divine influence, | 
received from her. Farewell, my mother !—‘ Faith hath built thy 
bridge across the gulf of death 

Her funeral sermon was preached, December 9, 1830, by the 
Rev. William Burke, her old friend and acquaintance, from 1 Cor. 
xv, 26, ‘ The last enemy that shall be destroyed is death ! 








A PLEA FOR THE MISSIONARY CAUSE; 


By the Rey. Samvuet Luckey, D. D., Corresponding Secretary of the Missionary So- 
ciety of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Members and friends of the Methodist Episcopal Church, my 
present business with you is, to solicit your attention to the high and 
commanding claims of the Missionary Cause. In this cause, Me- 
thodists, above all others, ought to take a deep interest. Their 
institutions commenced in the spirit of missionary enterprise ; their 
doctrines are calculated to foster and encourage that spirit ; and to 
its influence they owe, in a great measure, their unparalleled suc- 
cess as a denomination of Christians. 

The itinerancy is, indeed, a permanent missionary system, pro- 
viding regularly to furnish the means of grace to the societies raised 
up through its instrumentality. It is remarkably adapted, in its 
construction, to the commission given by our blessed Lord to his 
ministers, to ‘ go into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” Thus have Methodist preachers gone ‘ out into the high- 
ways and hedges,’ crying with a loud voice to perishing sinners, ‘Ho! 
every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters.’ The soul-ani- 
mating doctrine of a free and full salvation, proclaimed in the spirit 
of a true missionary zeal, has been hailed by thousands in both 
Europe and America, whose feelings have kindled into ardour, as 
they have marked its progress, and witnessed its triumphs. Even 
the enemies of Methodism have noticed, with, perhaps, no small 
concern, the magnanimity of its ministers, in rushing into every 
open door to preach the Gospel to the destitute, without waiting to 
be formally stipulated with on the subject of their support ; and the 
generous liberality of its members, in contributing to support its 
institutions, even beyond their own immediate neighbourhoods, for 
the benefit of the poor. Thus have Methodists given an example 
to the world of missionary zeal and enterprise. How far they have 
been instrumental in stimulating others in this work, I pretend not 
to say ; but they are, and ever have been, from the very nature of 
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their economy, and the spirit of their institutions, a missionary 
people. As pioneers and veterans in this cause, it becomes them 
to occupy the foremost ranks in the missionary field, and to spurn 
the imputation of relaxing their efforts, as occasions for increased 
exertions, and their means to aid in the glorious work, multiply. 
Brethren, that we may not fall under the mortifying disgrace of 
such an imputation, let me invite your serious and candid attention 
to the following reflections. 

Consider, first, the object of our missionary efforts. If 1 cannot 
satisfy you that the object isa worthy one, and equal in importance 
to the claims made upon you for its support, I have no right to 
expect that you will engage in promoting it. But if it appear to be 
of God, and, as such, to claim the patronage and support of his 
people, you cannot neglect it without a plain violation of duty, and 
danger of incurring the displeasure of your heavenly Father. Exa- 
mine it, then, with a religious concern, to ascertain the nature and 
extent of its claims. 

The object is, to provide for furnishing the destitute with the 
privileges of the Gospel. The Author of the Gospel has declared 
that ‘it shall be preached in all the world.’ This is to be accom- 
plished by the combined efforts of his people. And the signs of 
the times evidently indicate, that the era has arrived, when this 
glorious work is about to be entered upon in good earnest, by its 
friends of all orders throughout Christendom. And will American 
Methodists, hitherto the soul and life of the missionary ranks, sleep 
at their posts, when t allhe Christian world seems to be rushing on 
to a general action with the enemy? Surely not. They have an 
illustrious part to act in this warfare ; and I cannot but believe that 
they will come up to the work, and acquit themselves like vahant 
soldiers of Jesus Christ. 

To estimate the extent of the object, survey briefly the field to 
be cultivated. He who has said, ‘ The seed is the word,’ has said 
also, ‘ The field is the world” Of the eight hundred millions who 
inhabit the earth, only two hundred millions are estimated to have 
any knowledge of the Gospel of Christ. All the rest are shrouded 
in moral darkness. Africa is a vast moral waste. The inhabitants 
of Asia are, for the more part, carried away with their dumb idols, 
or shut up in Mohammedan delusion. Their very religious cere- 
monies are barbarous and licentious beyond description, and calcu- 
lated to inspire a chaste and benevolent mind with indignation and 
horror. The light which here and there twinkles.in the midst of 
this vast empire of darkness, emanating from afew Syrian churches, 
and the missions that benevolent Christians have instituted at dif- 
ferent points, serves to render the surrounding gloom more fearfully 
appalling. Although Europe is, to a great extent, nominally Chnis- 
tian, yet even there, if we except the favored island which gave 
birth to Methodism, we may see a vast field for missionary labour. 
And what shall we say of our own continent? We call ourselves 
Vor. Il.—.April, 1831. 12 
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a highly favored people, with respect to religious privileges. But 
while we are congratulating ourselves on the privileges we enjoy, 
how few consider, that hordes of ruthless savages roam the wilder- 
ness which nearly half encircles us, (many of whom approach so 
near as to mingle with our frontier population in the common affairs 
of life,) who are as ignorant of the Gospel as though it had never 
been revealed from heaven! How few reflect seriously upon the 
moral and religious state of the inhabitants of South America, ander 
the galling yoke of Papal idolatry and superstition, but rapidly pre- 
paring the way for the introduction of more liberal principles, when 
the Gospel may have free course and be glorified among them ! 
Here, then, in the vicinity of our successful operations as a com- 
munity of Christians, a large field for missionary enterprise opens 
hefore us, into which we are invited to enter without delay. To the 
above we may add, numerous destitute sections within the bound- 
aries of our regular work. In some of these sections, there are 
none to solicit the introduction of the Gospel among them, because 
they do not appreciate its value. If we can prevail on them to 
hear a preacher sent among them, in the first instance, it is the 
utmost we can expect. But ‘how can they hear without a preach- 
er? and how shall he preach except he be sent?’ In others, mdi- 
viduals may be found who ardently desire the means of grace, but 
are unable to provide for supporting them, until others ean be 
brought to unite with them in it. These have a claim upon the 
benevolence of their Christian brethren whom the providence of 
(zod has placed in better circumstances, to aid ihem in making the 
offer of the Gospel of salvation to their neighbours and friends. All 
these are embraced in the grand missionary field which is here 
spread before us. 

Let me next call your attention to the importance of the object. 
With this you must be duly impressed, when you consider the evils 
which prevail where the Gospel is not known, and which it is 
designed to remove. Think, then, of the degradation and misery 
of all who are strangers’to the blessings of the Gospel. Think of 
millions of immortal beings, bowmg down to images, or paying 
religious devotion to reptiles and to stones. Think of infatuated 
mothers, tearing away their smiling infants from their bosoms, and 
casting them to contending alligators, or offering them a sacrifice 
upon the altars of devils. ‘Think of the dying agonies of the 
bereaved widow upon the funeral pile of her deceased husband, 
and the living woes of the son who lights, and the weeping orphans 
who surround it. Think of the multitudes of infatuated victims 
annually crushed beneath the wheel of their idol god, and the infi- 
nite variety of licentious and sanguinary rites which attend the 
superstitions that prevail over a large portion of the eastern hemi- 
sphere of the world. From these turn your eyes to the tribes who 
inhabit our western wilderness. Mark theirdegradation of character, 
their sottish habits of life, and the wretchedness and misery which 
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every where attend them. Look at the condition of your southern 
neighbours, struggling for civil liberty and independence. To the 
true privileges of “God's people, and the rich blessings of the Gos- 
pel, they are entire strangers. And even within our own territories, 
that large portion of the community around whom the influence 
of the Gospel has not thrown its restraints, sufficiently exhibits 
the wretched condition of any people destitute of its imstitutions. 
Let a good man spend but one holy Sabbath among them, and he 
will feel the force of this remark. It matters not, “indeed, where 
we find the enemies and neglecters of the Gospel, or under what 
circumstances they manifest the disposition of their hearts, the 
description given by the Apostle will apply to every community of 
such, as well in this as in any former age :—‘ There is none that 
understandeth, there is none that seeketh after God. They are all 
gone out of the way; they are together become unprofitable. Their 
throat is an open sepulchre ; with their tongues they have used 
deceit ; the poison of asps is under their lips: whose mouth is full 
of cursing and bitterness. Their feet are swift to shed blood. 
Destruction and misery are in their ways; and the way of peace 
they have not known. There is no fear of God before their eyes.’ 
Such is the condition of a great portion of our world ; and such are 
the evils which the Gospel alone is calculated ta cure. And is nof 
the removal of such evils an object of sufficient importance to induce 
benevolent Christians to exert themselves inthe promotion of a cause 
which aims exclusively at its accomplishment ? 

I appeal to you the more confidently, dear brethren, because you 
know how to value the Gospel, having appreciated i m your own 
hearts the privileges and blessings it has brought to you, your fami- 
lies, and your respective neighbourhoods. For what would you part 
with these privileges and blessings t Propose the terms on which 
you will consent to be outcasts from Christian society, and spend 
the remainder of your days with idolaters, infidels, or profane sin- 
ners of any description. Let it be understood that you are never 
again to read the Bible, nor worship in a Christian assembly, nor 
hear of Christ. ‘The communion of saints and the songs of praise 
in the house of God, are to be exchanged for the society of trans- 
gressors, and the blasphemies of the profane. You are daily to 
witness the filthy communications of the wicked, and to see your 
children and friends carried away with them, by the resistless tide 
of iniquity, without the means of arresting its progress, or rescuing 
them from ruin. And you yourselves are to go down to the grave 
without a ray of light to illuminate your path, or a Christian friend 
even to commend you to God by his prayers, when you are called 
to gohence. Are you prepared, for any consideration that can be 
named, to part with your privileges as Christians, and'suffer all the 
evils which their absence must necessarily occasion? Would the 
honors of the world tempt you to it, or its riches, or its pleasures * 
Would the laurels of heroes, or the thrones of sovereigns, be a com- 
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pensation for the joys of the sanctuary of the Most High? Or would 
you barter away the privileges of the Gospel, as Esau did his birth- 
right, for a morsel of meat, to satisfy you or your hungry children in 
a day of famine and distress? O no, methinks I hear you say, not 
even for life itself’ We have no price to put upon the privileges 
and blessings of the Gospel. We cannot part with them. Such 
professions, brethren, we have often heard you make ; and so have 
your families and friends. We are willing to believe you sincere 
in them. But will you bear in mind, while your hearts are animated 
with a sense of your own happy situation, that millions of your fel- 
low travellers to eternity are in precisely the condition you would 
be im, if the blessed Gospel had never reached your habitations. 
As it is the object of our missionary efforts to convey the Gospel 
to such as are destitute, we have a right to conclude that you deem 
this object an important one, exactly in proportion to the value 
you place upon the privileges and blessings of the Gospel your- 
selves. And may we not also estimate the sincerity of your pro- 
fessions of attachment to the Gospel and its institutions by the 
interest you manilest in promoting this object ? 

But [have not done. The obj iect embraces more than barely 
to render men happy in this life. It contemplates, as a subject of 
still deeper intere*t to pious minds, the salvation of immortal souls 


Jrom sin and hell. Whatever we may suppose to be possible respect- 


ing the salvation of men unenlightened by the Gospel, it 1s its 
appropriate work, and that for which it was revealed from heaven, 
‘to turn men from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan 
te the living God, that they may receive forgiveness of sins, and 
inheritance | among those which are sanctified, by faith in Jesus 
Christ.? Such has been its effect. Of all you have known, who 
have died triumphantly in the Lord, how many do you imagine 
would have come to such a happy end, if they had never heard the 
Gospel? Have not all ascribed their consolations to its influence 
upon their hearts? Among them you may reckon your dearest 
friends,—your parents—your children, the objects of your tender- 
est regards. You lived happy with them for a season. But the 
cold blast of death came over them, and they are in their graves. 
Your only consolation respecting them is, that by the power and 
influence of the Gospel they had been previously changed, and 
sanctified, and fitted for a mansion in heaven. There you hope to 
meet them again. But for this consolation you would now be over- 
whelmed with grief, But consider, beloved brethren, how many 
are daily going down to the erave, unprepared for heaven, because 
unenlightened by the Gospel; and how many who, had they been 
favored with the privilege of hearing it, might have been prepared to 
meet this solemn event as triumphantly as your friends were ena- 
bled to do. And, if we refuse or neglect to send it to the destitute, 
how many will yet die in darkness and despair, who, by our com- 
bined efforts in the missionary cause, might be rescued and saved * 
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Can we safely meet such in the judgment, if we have done nothing 
to convey to them the consolations of the Gospel ? 

Did the object embrace the salvation of only one soul, the accom- 
plishment of it might be deemed of sufficient importance to engage 
the utmost efforts of Christians ; ‘ What shall it profit a man if he 
shall gain the whole world and lose his own soul ? So great is the 
value of a soul in the estimation of holy angels, that ‘there is joy 
in heaven over one sinner that repenteth.’ In accordance with these 
expressions of inspiration, you are often heard to press upon sin- 
ners the importance of seeking’ salvation, whatever it may cost 
them, in consideration of the infinite value of their souls. So also 
you rejoice when you hear of the awakening and conversion of a 
sinner, especially of a friend or relative. ‘These spontaneous 
expressions of feeling on such occasions seem to say, that nothing 
lies so near your hearts as the salvation of your fellow men. But 
they cost you nothing. Allowing them, however, to be the sincere 
expressions of your hearts, thus sensibly alive to this subject, we 
might reasonably expect that you would engage ardently in an 
enterprise whose object is the salvation of sinners, if one soul only 
were to be the result of such enterprise. But our prospects are 
not thus limited. So long as the Gospel is the power of God unto 
salvation, wherever it is faithfully preached, there will be fruit toa 
greater or less extent. If Christians come forward in this work, 
and do what they can to promote it, who can estimate the number 
of souls which their efforts will be the means of rescuing from sin 
and misery? Instance the history of our Indian missions. Who 
ever heard of an Indian dying happy in the consolation of religion, 
before the Gospel was introduced among them? but how many, 
since then, have departed this hie, ‘strong in faith, giving glory to 
God! And many give good evidence that, through the hope of 
the Gospel, they live in a constant preparation for that event. If 
we may compare the future with the past, and calculate on the 
effects of the Gospel, where it may be faithfully preached, from 
what they have been wherever it has been so preached, how vast is 
the object which presents itself to our view, and invites our increas- 
ed exertions, our enlarged liberality, and our ardent prayers. 

If you will consider me as haviii@ established the importance of 
the object, I will next invite your attention to the intimations of Pro- 
vidence, showing that the missionary cause particularly demands our 
united exertions at this juncture of time. It was said by a venerable 
body, assembled for the purpose of organizing one of our most 
powerful benevolent institutions, so éarly as in 1816, that ‘an 
excitement, as extraordinary as it is powerful, has roused the 
nations to the importance of spreading the knowledge of the living 
and true God, as revealed in his Son, the Mediator between God 
and men, Christ Jesus.’ This impulse in favor of the spread of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom has become more genera), and promises 
the most glorious results. All Christendom seems to be alive to 
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the subject; and a spirit of interest and inquiry manifestly exists 
among the Heathen themselves, wherever they have had an opportu- 
nity of knowing any thing of the present movements in their favor 
Just survey the field we have explored, and mark how much has 
already been done toward the accomplishment of the grand object. 
At this moment, missions are planted at different points im the four 
quarters of the world. By examining their geographical positions, 
you will perceive that they are most favor ably located to diffuse 
light and truth into all the darker regions which surround them. 
The first work of missionaries among the Heathen must, of neces- 
sity, be subject to many inconveniences, calculated to retard its 
progress. ‘They must subdue the prejudices, gain the confidence, 
and learn the language, of the people to whom they are to preach. 
This is necessary “before they can do much by their own persona! 
labours. To provide for efficiently spreading the knowledge of sal- 
vation, the Scriptures must be translated into the diflerent languages 
of men, and the rising generation especially must be educated in 
the principles of Christianity. All this is dificult and expensive 
but, when accomplished, is calculated to produce incalculable 
results in promoting the work of renovating and Christianizing the 
world. Much of this preparatory work is already accomplished. 
The Scriptures are translated into almost every language under 
heaven. Missionaries, in diflerent parts of the world, are success- 
fully engaged in circulating these Scriptures, with religious tracts, 
among the Heathen, in preaching unto them ‘Jesus Christ and him 
crucified,’ and in instructing their children. These incipient labours 
have already had an interesting effect upon the Heathen, who have 
come within the range of their influence, in preparing them to be 
more extensively benefited by any that may follow. Children who 
are educated under the superintendence of the missionaries, exert 
an influence on the minds of their parents and other immediate 
friends, who are thereby brought to attend to the subject of Chris- 
tianity, at least so far as to give it their countenance and support. 
There are in Ceylon alone, about nine thousand children connected 
with the Methodist missions. And the circumstance that many, 
who are connected with the juvenile classes belonging to those mis- 
sions, distinguish themselves against Budhism, and other prevailing 
idolatries and superstitions, encourages the hope that at no distant 
period they will appear in the field, as able supporters of the cause 
at whose expense they are now preparing for future usefulness. 
The operations which are going on, have had a tendency to awaken 
a spirit of inquiry among even those who are so far removed from 
their immediate influence, as barely to have heard of them by the 
hearing of the ear. It is stated by one of the Wesleyan missiona- 
ries, belonging to the South Sea missions, that traders to the different 
islands find, in most places, the first inquiries of the people to be, 
‘Have you any missionaries on board for us? And at some places 
they are ‘really troublesome, and ready to be angry,’ when a vessel 
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arrives without bringing them missionaries. So strong is this desire 
to have them, that ‘on one island, where no missionary has ever 
set his foot, a chapel has been erected by the poor natives, in full 
expectation that one will come and take up his abode among them.’ 
And on another, ‘they have actually persuaded a wicked sailor to 
become a public instructer for them ; and, as far as they are taught, 
they have cast away their idols, and are worshipping the Lord Jeho- 
vah alone.’ If we look at our Indian missions, we may see similar 
causes operating to extend a spirit of interest and inquiry among 
the surrounding tribes, which increases in an exact ratio with the 
advances of our missionary institutions. There is no doubt in my 
mind, that this excitement in favor of receiving the Gospel, is more 
general among the different nations and tribes of men, who are 
destitute of the institutions of Christianity, than most of us readily 
suppose. The successful exertions which Christians of all coun- 
tries are making in behalf of seamen, and in the wide circulation 
of the Scriptures, and religious tracts, have a tendency to produce 
and encourage it. It is impossible but that these men of the seas, 
many of whom are becoming truly pious, should partake more or 
less of the spirit of the times, at least so far as to make it a topic of 
conversation. At a time of a free and uninterrupted mtercourse 
among all nations, and when Bibles and tracts are to be found on 
board of every ship, the great things in which Christians of all orders 
appear to be simultaneously engaged, may be supposed to be con- 
veyed to distant climes by these means, and to awaken feelings of 
interest among the people of every land and nation, to know what 
these things mean. Now, when all these circumstances are taken 
into view, was there ever a time when strong efforts in favor of the 
missionary cause were so loudly called for, or when they promised 
to turn to so much good account? And at such a time, does not 
the providence of God seem to say to Christians generally, Unite 
your energies, at this juncture, in the promotion of this object ? 
Local connections and relations designate certain sections of the 
vast field to be cultivated by missionary labour, as belonging more 
especially to Christians of other countries; and it must be men- 
tioned to their praise, that they are actively engaged in their work. 
But there are other sections which fall directly in our way, and for 
the culture of which the Master of the vineyard will most certainly 
hold us responsible. If we neglect the poor and destitute within 
our own territories, who, I may ask, would feel it their duty to 
supply them ? There are upon our continent nearly half a million 
of untaught savages. We occupy the soil of their fathers, and 
abound in temporal and spiritual blessings, while they have long 
been wasting away, with hardly a compassionate look, until very 
lately, from their thriving Christian neighbours. We are debtors 
to them, to do all in our power toward rendering them happy, 
whatever it may cost us. And now that we have an opportunity 
to furnish them with the blessed Gospel, and thereby to render 
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them happy, who will do this for them, if we do not ? or how shat! 
we, in case of such neglect, account to the God of justice? We 
can do it at less than half the expense it would cost Christians of 
any other country. And no people in the world can furnish 
preachers better qualified for the hardy labour, or more likely to 
succeed, among the Indians, than can be selected from the ranks 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. This section of the mission- 
ary field is now fully open before us, and calis for our immediate 
and active exertions to supply it. Another vast section is gradually 
opening in South America. And another in Africa, through the 
colony of Liberia. In both of these, the work might be commenced 
immediately, if means and men could be procured ; and the grow- 
ing demands would, in the order of events, keep pace with its 
success, and our efforts to extend it. But if these openings of Pro- 
vidence be disregarded by us, and the advantages to enter upon the 
work, so evidently assigned to us in the vineyard of the Lord, be 
neglected, how shall we account to him for the souls who shall be 
left to perish through such neglect? O brethren, it is a solemn 
thought, and one which ought to excite us to active exertion in this 
cause. We shall as certainly have to answer for a neglect of this 


publie duty, so obviously binding upon us, as for that of any duty 


in private life; and the condemnation for such neglect will be in 
proportion to the extent of the evil it is calculated to occasion. 
The benevolent Saviour, ‘when he saw the multitudes, was moved 
with compassion on them, because they fainted, and were scattered 
abroad, as sheep having no shepherd. And he said to his disciples, 
The harvest truly is plenteous, but the labourers are few.’ Look 
abroad, and see the fainting multitudes ; those who are now calling 
for the word of life; the numerous destitute sections in different 
parts of our country; the Africans at the south, where our mis- 
sions are attended with so much encouraging success, and the 
successive openings for the establishment of schools and missions 
among the Indians ;—listen to the Macedonian cry from every 
quarter, ‘Come over and help us ;’ and if you have any of the 
compassion of the adorable Saviour, let your hearts be influenced 
by the truth, that the missionary cause has high and commanding 
claims, at this juncture of time, upon American Methodists. 

/l consideration of the present state of Methodism, furnishes a reason 
to its friends for entering spiritedly into the missionary cause. The 
grand object of Methodism has been, from the commencement, to 
spread evangelical holiness through the earth. But it commenced 
its work among a people whose language, and habits, and general 
belief in the doctrines of Christianity, prepared them to receive the 
benefits of the labours of its preachers, without the inconvenient 
and expensive prerequisites of interpreters, translations, schools for 
instruction, &c. Herein was manifested the wisdom of God. Had 
ali these things been necessary at the commencement, the expense 
could not have been sustained without miraculous interposition, as 
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there were so few to enter into it. But with all these advantages 
ofa similarity of language, habits, &c, when the work commenced 
in one place, it soon acquired permanency and strength to provide 
for its own demands, and to afford a little aid toward introducing 
it elsewhere. And so it has gone on, in both Europe and America, 
until all the ground, favored with these advantages, is covered over 
with circuits and stations, cxcepting only some barren sections 
within the general outlines of the itinerant field, which, in conse- 
quence of their local peculiarities, require extra efforts for their 
cultivation. The itinerant system, according to its original organi- 
zation, with its ordinary auxiliary institutions, has been found equal 
to the sustaining of the progress of the work thus far. It has, 
indeed, required, from the beginning, the benevolent aid of its 
friends. Like the ancient Christians, the first Methodists, for the 
love they bore to the cause, contributed cheerfully to spread its 
influence, and to establish its institutions in every direction. And 
to their benevolence, under God, we owe this day all we prize in 
Methodism. But the amount of their charitable exertions to send 
the Gospel on beyond themselves, though equal, compared with 
their ability, to what may be required of the present generation of 
Methodists for the missionary cause, was not such as to render 
necessary the addition of a particular institution to provide for the | 
collection and appropriation of these means. All this was done in 
the ordinary way. A new era, however, has arrived in the history 
of Methodism. If its march be onward, as we trust in God it is, 
the fact is obvious, that important preparations are necessary to its 
successful introduction and permanent establishment in the terri- 
tories and dominions into which its course must henceforward be 
directed. And it is also obvious, that these preparations are of 
such magnitude as not to be conveniently comprehended in the 
regular temporal economy adapted to a permanent itinerancy, 
without the appendage of an auxiliary institution, organized and 
arranged in view of this specific object. The grasping of this 
thought by a few heaven-directed spirits in the church, originated 
the idea of a missionary society. In view of the objects contem- 
plated in the institution of this society, and the course in which it 
is destined to lead the triumphs of Christianity, if duly supported by 
all who ought to feel an interest in the universal spread of holiness, 
its establishment may well be deemed a new era in our history, 
Brethren, are you willing that this blessed work, which has been 
sent onward in its course, from place to place, by the benevolence 
of others, until it has reached us, should now be arrested in its pro- 
gress? It was destined for a more glorious career. It has just 
reached the confines of the Heathen world, and has gained strength 
in its mareh, to make a vigorous attack upon the strong holds of 
idolatry and superstition. And now, upon the very-point of enter- 
ing the territories of the enemy, in view of conquests so immensely 
important to the kingdom of the Messiah, and so disastrous to the 
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empire of darkness, shall it be abandoned by its friends? Mark 
the order of Providence in bringing it to this point, at a time when 
we can offer no excuse for neglecting to give it all necessary sup- 
port, to extend its operations. I shall prove to you that we have 
the means. Neither war, nor famine, nor sweeping pestilence, nor 
excessive taxes, nor tithes, nor any other oppressive evils prevail, 
to distress us and our happy country. Each and all of these, God, 
in great mercy, has held back, as if he intended, by an extraordi- 
nary interposition, to keep us and ours in special reserve for this 
enterprise of benevolence and mercy. He is showering down the 
blessings of his grace upon the church, and bringing our sons and 
daughters to the knowledge of himself, thereby saving them from 
prodigality and crime, and impressing our hearts with a sense of 
the debt of gratitude we owe for the blessings of the Gospel brought 
to us and our families. He renders our fields fruitful, and gives 
success to our commerce, and prospers our trade, and the labour 
of our hands, so that we abound in the comforts and conveniences 
of life, and many in even its luxuries. Was there ever a people so 
admirably fitted and prepared, by the special interpositions of Pro- 
vidence, for.an enterprise of such interest and importance? And 
was there ever a coincidence of events more remarkable than the 


‘concurrence of the high and commanding claims of the missionary 


cause with the circumstances of the people to meet those claims ? 

If I have succeeded in maintaining the two propositions, that the 
missionary cause is a worthy object of our benevolence and libe- 
rality, and that it is brought before us at this time in the events of 
Providence as having a particular claim upon our attention, it will 
follow, that all the arguments which go to make it the duty of 
Christians to be liberal and active in promoting worthy objects, are 
to be regarded as enjoining upon us the duty of especially exerting 
ourselves, at this interesting period, to promote our missionary 
institutions. 

I come now, in the third place, to inquire, Are we, as a denomi- 
nation, doing as much to promote the cause of missions, as we ought to 
do, considering the amplitude of our means, and the importance and 
magnitude of the object? ‘This inquiry I would press home to the 
bosom and the conscience of every lover of the Gospel, and espe- 
cially every member of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh. After 
duly weighing the following facts, I will leave the decision with 
yourselves. ‘The members of the parent society pay two doilars 
annually, or twenty dollars for life, besides what they contribute at 
public collections, and occasionally give to encourage auxiliaries, 
and for minors in their families. These latter items amount, with 
many, and perhaps most of them, to a very considerable sum in 
the course of a year, over and above their regular subscriptions. 
You will not believe that they are the most wealthy of our people, 
when you are informed that nearly one half of them are preachers, 
and pay the amount out of their scanty means of support. In as 
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much as they are not individually benefited by the funds raised for 
missionary purposes, any more than the private members are, they 
are entitled to the credit of acting purely from the understanding 
they have of the importance of the object, and from a sense of 
religious obligation. This fact shows us how much those, who have 
made themselves acquainted with the claims of the missionary 
cause, think it their duty to give in support of its interests. But 
have they not taxed themselves too largely for this specific object 
of their charities? Not if they correctly understand its claims, 
which they certainly do much better than those who have paid no 
attention to them; for when the question was put to them at the 
last anniversary of the society, whether they were of opinion that 
they had done too much, they decided, even by acclamation, that 
they had not. Now what has the church generally done in this 
cause, compared with this amount annually contributed by the 
members of the parent society? If you have not made the calcu- 
lation, you may be surprised when I tell you, that the entire sum 
collected for the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church during the past year, including special donations in cloth- 
ing and otherwise, did not amount to three cents for each member of 
the church! Is this doing as much as they ought to do? If the 
object claim any notice whatever, ought they not to do fifty times 
as much as this? What member of the church is so poor, as not 
to be able to give three cents a year to an object in which, one 
would think, all good people would desire to-have a part, though 
it should be, for want of means, a very small one? But should we 
Jay out of the estimate all those whose real poverty may be pleaded 
in excuse for their not giving to any benevolent object, the wealth 
of many others would more than balance the account, and leave 
us still to make the calculation on our numbers as above, estimat- 
ing them all as in middling circumstances. Now what man, in 
middling circumstances in life, would be willing to have it said of 
him, that three cents a year is the full amount he can afford toward 
« benevolent object of paramount importance? Who, in such 
circumstances, does not give more than this amount, every week 
of his life, to please a child, or gratify himself in some little matter 
not worth remembering an hour ? If even these little perversions of 
our substance were directed into the channel of the missionary 
cause, the funds would be increased fifty-fold, and an impulse 
given to the work, which would afford more gratification to the 
truly pious, than all this poor world can afford. Besides, we have 
numerous friends, not members of the church, who would cheer- 
fully enter into this work, and contribute liberally toward carrying 
it on, did they see the members themselves duly engaged in pro- 
moting it. Are we not vastly deficient, then, in our support of this 
charity, considering the amplitude of our means, and the impor- 
tance and magnitude of the object ? 

You no doubt begin to feel an interest to know how it is that an 
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institution of such high and commanding claims has met with ne 
better support. I will not believe that it has been owing to any 
want of disposition in the members and friends of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church to do their duty ; and therefore do not say these 
things to censure them. But the plain truth is, the attention of 
very few of them has yet been arrested by this subject, while the 
multitude are slumbering on, as though nothing existed to excite 
their attention or concern. ‘This is the case, not only throughout 
the limits of the church generally, but even in those populous places 
where the subject has been most frequently brought before the 
people, and explained to them. A high compliment was paid to 
the people of New-York and Brooklyn, by one of the speakers at 
the last anniversary, in ascribing to their liberality the one eighth 
of all that had been raised for the Society, throughout the limits of 
the American Methodist churches. This was a just tribute to those 
who merited it. But I apprehend they constitute a very small pro- 
portion of the members of the church, even in those places. ‘This 
will be readily perceived by looking over the lists of subscribers and 
donors to the Missionary Society. There are benevolent indivi- 
duals in those places, and perhaps a greater proportion than in 
some others, who have listened to the calls of benevolence, and 
come forward to act a prompt and liberal part in reference to them. 
These you may find, not only giving their names as members of the 
parent society, but promoting the Dorcas institutions, the auxilia- 
ries and branches, and contributing liberally in public collections. 
And thus it will appear, unless I am much misled by those who 
know, that the amount which has been credited to those places, 
has, in fact, been raised by very few, and those too who are equally 
forward in supporting other benevolent institutions. But many of 
our members in those places, surrounded as they are with the pri- 
vileges arising from the location of our principal institutions among 
them, have done very little, if any thing at all, for this or any other 
of our benevolent institutions. Let all these be brought to take the 
same interest in the cause, which the benevolent and enterprising 
few have, and the contributions from even those places will be 
vastly increased. But how many large classes, and even societies, 
are there throughout the country, from which not one cent has 
ever been received for this noble purpose? They remain to 
receive yet the first quickening impulse, before they will wake up 
into life and activity on this subject. Here is the true cause of our 
vast deficiencies in the support of the missionary enterprise. It is 
not yet understood, nor its importance felt, by a vast majority of 
our brethren and friends. Our British brethren, who are far infe- 
rior to us in numbers, besides supporting their preachers at home, 
raised during the year ending December, 1829, more than fifty-six 
thousand pounds sterling, (nearly $250,000, ) for missionary purpos- 
es. And it is worthy of remark, that their donors and contributors 
number about ten to our one. This difference between them and 
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us cannot be owing to their being more liberal, or more strongly 
attached to the interests of the Gospel and the institutions of 
Methodism than we are; but they have entered more largely into 
the subject, and succeeded in calling up the attention of the people 
more generally to its claims. American Methodists will not surely 
be behind them, when they shall have been brought to understand, 
to an equal extent, the nature and importance of this subject. 

What then is to be done? A genera! interest must be excited in 
favor of this cause. No great public object, requiring the coope- 
ration of the people, was ever effected, without first enlisting their 
feelings in it; nor can this be. To this end, our members must be 
rationally convinced of its utility and importance, and of their duty 
with respect to it. When this is done, the results will follow of 
course. What more can be needed to enlist Methodists in the mis- 
sionary cause, than to gain their sober attention to it, and bring 
them fully to understand its nature and importance? For this 
purpose, let every one who has entered into its claims, begin now ; 
and in every way in his power bring them before his brethren. Let 
him direct all his energies to engage others to embark in it. Each 
one who may be influenced in this way, ‘may be induced to enlist 
that circle of which he is the centre, until a self-extending system 
of intense and reverberated action, shall embody into one invincible 
phalanx,’ the whole community of the church. Let our periodicals 
be widely circulated, and all suitable means to diffuse information 
on the subject of our missions, be employed. Let their object, their 
claims, and the success which attends them, be introduced by the 
friends of the cause, into the social circles of relatives and acquaint- 
ances. And let the preachers use all their influence, in private 
and public, to awaken in the minds of the people a lively attention 
to the subject. I am aware that numerous and pressing calls have 
been made upon the public, under the name of benevolence, which 
have been prejudicial to the cause; and many of our own people 
are prepared to close their ears against every appeal, without taking 
the trouble to examine its merits, in consequence of the disgust 
they have imbibed against so much ‘ begging,’ as they call it. ‘These 
feelings must be overcome, by calmly showing them, that it is not 
for us to vindicate every claim made upon the public for money, nor 
for them to reject every one. The primary question for both to settle 
is, whether such claims be reasonable ones, and come within the 
range of our duty as Christians. If this be the case, in urging them 
upon their notice and attention, we are not to be regarded as ‘ beg- 
ging,’ but only enforcing upon them a religious duty. And why 
should this be deemed more offensive, than to enforce upon them 
the duty to keep the Sabbath, or to be just? I ask no more of 
Methodists, in behalf of the missionary cause, than that they should 
examine it in all its bearings, and patronize it just in proportion as 
it shall appear evidently their duty to do so. This then must be 
effected ;—our people must be brought to enter into the work of 
Vor. I1.— April, 1831. 13 
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missionary enterprise, as a matter of duty, and then they will support 
it on the ground of moral obligation, and not barely as a gratuity. 

In order to unite all our members and friends in this work, 2 
system of operations ought to be adopted, suited as nearly as prac- 
ticable to our church economy. Have there not been more show 
and parade in conducting benevolent institutions than have always 
been necessary? Has not this had a tendency to produee an 
impression, that nothing could be done in this cause, without the 
institution of a society, respectable for its numbers, its list of officers 
and managers, and its public exhibits of efforts made, and funds 
collected ? And has not this been a reason why many small classes 
and societies have done nothing at all to promote the cause? Let 
the impression be distinctly fixed on the minds of our members, 
that a sense of duty to raise the necessary means for furnishing the 
Gospel to the destitute, should be the leading motive ; and when 
this impression prevails, whatever may be deemed proper in regard 
to the institution and management of societies in populous places, 
the small and scattered classes throughout the connection will 
find it practicable to concentrate their means, and send them 
forward to the general treasury, through the medium of district 
auxiliaries or circuit branches, as the case may be. As has been 
heretofore recommended, each class may form itself into a soci- 
ety, for the purpose of aiding all our benevolent institutions, which 
‘unitedly aim at the object of spreading the knowledge of salvation 
through the earth; and the leader, or, if in any case it shall be 
preferred, a member especially selected for that purpose, may act 
as treasurer, which is the only officer essentially necessary to carry 
the object into effect. By such a simple process, were the people 
brought to enter spiritedly and systematically into it, the resources 
of the church might be concentrated, and rendered available. It 
is obvious, that in order to effect this, the preachers must unite 
generally and efficiently in it. I feel the difficulty that presses at 
this point. It is natural for them to suppose, that the raising of 
money out of the classes for missionary purposes will have a tend- 
ency to affect their own support. ‘This may be the case, so long 
as there is a want of proper information. But let the people be 
duly instructed, and brought to engage in the work as a matter of 
duty, and it is believed that it will have a tendency to expand their 
views and feelings, and prepare them the more promptly to dis- 
charge their duty toward their own preachers. This conclusion is 
drawn from the fact, that those who have been the most liberal in 
supporting the missionary cause, have shown themselves most inte- 
rested in providing for the claims of their own circuits and stations. 

Among others to be enlisted in this work, our children ought not 
to be overlooked or neglected. I know there are some parents 
who frown indignantly upon any attempts to influence children to 
give, for benevolent purposes, the little means furnished by their 
friends, or rewards of merit, as otherwise, and which they are wont 
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to expend for toys and juvenile gratification. If such parents can- 
not be convinced of their error, they must be left to persist in it. 
I beg to ask them, however, what benefit they ever knew to result 
to their children, either immediately or remotely, from such a use 
of their money? Has it not rather a vitiating tendency ? Whereas, 
on the contrary, if they be trained up to take an interest in the 
cause of humanity and benevolence, and to expend a portion of 
their little means in this work, it will tend to inspire them with 
sentiments and feelings calculated to render them respected and 
useful. I am correctly informed of a case in which the truth of 
this statement is fully exemplified. When the Indian missiona- 
ries visited the Brooklyn Juvenile Society, a few children became 
deeply affected at hearing the accounts given of the condition of 
the Indians, before they received the Gospel. ‘They made the 
subject a theme of conversation among their little associates at 
their day schools, and Sabbath schools, and elsewhere ; and all 
seemed moved simultaneously to bring their infant offerings to 
the Lord. They soon organized in a way suited to their circum- 
stances, and paid each, for the more part, one cent a week. When 
their feelings were thus enlisted, they became anxious to know all 
about the state of the missions; and for this purpose were seen 
perusing their geographies, histories, and the periodicals of the day, 
when they would, otherwise, in all probability, have been idling 
away their time at play, or concerting mischief. All they learned, 
moreover, and all they did, in regard to this subject, had a tend- 
ency to enlarge their views, and fertilize their minds, and soften 
their feelings, and imbue their hearts with a spirit of tenderness and 
compassion. Their contributions have exceeded those of some of 
the older societies. A number of the more advanced of them have 
experienced religion, and promise to be pillars in the church when 
their parents shall have passed off the stage. And the whole of 
them are far more happy in their work than stores of toys or weeks 
of youthful pleasure could make them. Parents who are wise will 
surely encourage every effort calcuiated to produce in the minds 
of their children an early bias in favor of the cause of humanity 
and religion. Should they sustain the entire expense themselves, 
it would be a prudent appropriation, and turn to a valuable account, 
in facilitating the education of their children, and ennobling their 
views and feelings. Our Bible classes and Sabbath schools furnish 
a convenient opportunity, ordinarily, for such of our young friends 
and children as may be induced to take an interest in this work, 
to contribute what they feel free to give. And for this purpose, 
preparations ought to be made in all these institutions. But it is 
not my business to strike out a plan of operations. I am aware 
that no one will be of much avail, until the minds of the people are 
duly instructed on the subject, and their feelings enlisted in it. 
Then they will devise means adapted to all their circumstances, as 
their various local situations shall require. 
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The growing demand upon the church for a liberal and efficient 
support of our benevo'ent institutions, and the supineness which too 
generally prevails respecting it, may justify at this time the employ- 
ment of special agents, to call up the attention of the people. 
Indeed, the importance of this expedient hardly admits of a doubt. 
Our four principal institutions, viz. the Missionary,. Bible, Tract, 
and Sunday School Societies, are in the same interest, and aim at 
the same object. The object needs only to be understood, and it 
will be supported. Incidental notices of it, such as preachers may 
occasionally take in the range of their regular duties, are not sufli- 
cient to produce the necessary effect. It must be made a distinct 
subject of discussion, and so be brought before the people, assem- 
bled together, or called on at their own homes, for that express 
purpose. In no other way, it is believed, will their minds soon be 
tully prepared to enter into the merits of these claims, or to compre- 
hend their duty respecting them. I have noticed with interest the 
labours of Dr. Coke, in travelling through the British Connection, 
and stirring up the minds of the people on the subject of the mis- 
sionary cause. His usefulness as a minister was not diminished, 
but rather increased by this service. And his agency in this work 
produced an excitement in favor of the missionary cause, the fruits 
of which are at this day witnessed in the growing interest manifest- 
ed by the British Methodists to promote and extend its operations. 
Should the present friends and supporters of our Missionary Soci- 
ety, and other cognate institutions, see fit to encourage the employ- 
ment of suitable special agents, and the proper authorities provide 
in due time for employing them, I have no doubt it would tend 
much to facilitate the work. Here I leave this part of the subject, 
to plead with my brethren, who have hitherto neglected this cause, 
to enter at once into it, and exert themselves henceforward in the 
promotion of its mterests. 

Beloved Brethren, I plead with you as Christians. The spirit 
of Christianity is benevolent. ‘Ye know the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that though he was rich, yet for your sakes he be- 
came poor, that ye, through his poverty, might be rich. The 
first Christians, exercised by the spirit of their Master, suffered 
‘cheerfully the spoiling of their goods,’ and sacrificed their comforts 
and even their lives, in the cause of the Gospel. When you first 
felt the love of God shed abroad in your hearts, you had an ardent 
desire that all the world might be brought to enjoy the same 
blessing. And just in proportion as you are exercised by a spirit 
of pure religion, that desire for the salvation of others remains with 
you still. It is the love of Christ which constrains the faithful 
Minister to leave all the endearments of life, and labour through 
evil and good report for the salvation of sinners; and the same 
love prompts good men to encourage him in his work, by their pe- 
cuniary aid, and their ardent prayers. Where is the love you have 


spoken of, or an indication of it, if you can suffer the destitute to 
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remain in ignorance, and perish in their sins, for want of a little 
exertion on your part? Nay, where is your gratitude? You 
rejoice in the blessings of the Gospel. But, ‘what have you, that 
you have not received ? ‘Came the Gospel out from you, or 
came it not rather unto you? And by whose means came it to 
you? What had you done to render your condition different from 
that of the Heathen? You owe a debt of gratitude for what you 
have received ; but you cannot pay your benefactors. They are 
gone to their reward in heaven. The spirit of gratitude, as exer- 
cised by Christians, prompts the good man to seek new objects for 
his benevolence. And who will dare to call himself a Christian, 
while he feels no internal desire to send on the blessings of the 
Gospel to the destitute beyond him ? 

I plead with you, by your love of the Scriptures, as a revelation 
from Heaven, to direct your faith and practice. You tremble at the 
march of infidelity, because you see its design is to wrest from you 
and your children the Book of God, upon whose instructions and 
promises you have suspended your all for this world, and that 
which is to come. Onits authority, when you felt yourselves sin- 
ners, you fled to Christ for refuge, and found peace in believing. — 
Its promises support you in times of affliction and trial. And you: 
look forward to a glorious resurrection, and an eternity of happi- 
ness at God’s right hand in heaven, on its testimony alone. The 
Sabbath you observe, because it says, ‘Remember the Sabbath 
day, to keep it holy.” And on the same ground you attend to 
the sacred ordinances of God’s house, pray to God through Jesus 
Christ, and trust in the merits of the Saviour for all spiritual bless- 
ings. ‘The man who would undertake to shake your confidence 
in this charter of your hopes, or persuade you that any part of it 
might be disregarded or violated with impunity, you would exclude 
from your presence as your deadliest enemy, and shun him for his 
infidelity. But this word, to which you cleave so firmly in these 
respects, is equally explicit respecting other things. And you will 
not forget that it says, ‘ He that offends in one point, is guilty of 
all.” You feel you cannot be saved in neglect of the first com- 
mandment, to ‘ love the Lord your God with all your heart.’ But 
‘the second is like, namely this, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself; there is none other commandment greater than these.’ 
And how is this commandment (than which, that to keep the Sab- 
bath, to be just, or to believe on the Lord Jesus Christ for salvation, 
is not more positively enjoined,) to be fulfilled? Briefly thus :— 
‘Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them; for this is the law and the prophets.’ Now, 
brethren, in a change of situations with those who are destitute of 
the Gospel, what would you have them do for you? Can one, 
enjoying the blessings of the Gospel, love his destitute neighbour 
as himself, while he refuses to do any thing toward sending him 
those blessings? Is not this strict commandment habitually broken 
13* 
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‘by multitudes who profess to love our Lord Jesus Christ? This 
truth ought, indeed, to be cause of concern, but it cannot be dis- 
guised. The word of revelation, on which your hopes and your 
happiness are suspended, must force the conviction home to the 
consciences of many, very many, who profess to be disciples of the 
Saviour. We would lock for the displeasure of God, were we ha- 
bitually to profane his holy Sabbath, or neglect the ordinances, or 
live without prayer before him. What, then, can we expect, 
when we turn a deaf ear to the calls made upon us, to manifest our 
love for our fellow men, when it so much concerns their present 
and future happiness? Is not this a sufficient cause for the barren- 
ness of soul of which so many complain? And is it not sufficient 
to call down the heavy judgments of God upon us and ours ? 

Ye lovers of the Bible, tell me, do you not perceive, in reading 
it, that God has laid out work, in the Gospel economy, for all his 
people? He will have all to be workers together with him, that 
each may have, it would seem, an opportunity to exercise his be- 
nevolent feelings, and a share in building up the Redeemer’s king- 
dom. Instead of worldly treasure, and prosperity in business, the 
portion God has given to his ministers wherewith to serve him, is a 

‘talent to preach his word. Their instructions are, to ‘go and teach 
all nations,’ to ‘ preach the word, be instant in season, out of sea- 
son; reprove, rebuke, exhort, with all long-suffering and doctrine ;’ 
to ‘watch in all these things, give themselves wholly to them, en- 
dure afflictions, do the work of evangelists, make full proof of their 
ministry ;’? to ‘feed the flock of God, taking the oversight thereof, 
not by constraint, but willingly ; not for filthy lucre, but of a ready 
mind.’ And their encouragement is, that ‘when the chief Shep- 
herd shall appear, they shall receive a crown of glory that fadeth 
not away.’ ‘This work calls for self denial of the highest and ho- 
liest character.’ He who is appointed to it by the Master of the 
vineyard, must, at the very outset, dismiss all ideas of employing 
his talents or time for-worldly gain. The Lord, who hath given 
him those talents, has need of them, and has put in his claim for 
them. When you are convinced that any are called to this work, 
none are more ready than yourselves to remind such of their duty, 
and to urge them to a prompt discharge of it, by all the sanctions 
of God’s holy word. There are those who will encourage their 
ministers, when destitute and afflicted, to trust in the Lord, and in- 
voke upon them many blessings, for their relief and support. And 
if they see any signs of distrust on their part, or detect what they 
think a disposition to neglect their duty, as it is laid down in the 
Scriptures, however distressing their circumstances may be, they 
are ready to pass sentence of condemnation against them. [| 
speak not this reproachfully, but for the purpose of awakening 
conscientious investigation on the subject. You are not enthusiasts, 
but men of reason and of faith. Look again at your rule of faith 
and practice. Has God any where engaged to support the insti- 
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tutions of the Gospel by miracle? Does not the same rule of faith, 
on whose authority the minister’s duty is enforced, also make it 
the duty of Christians to bring their willing offerings to the store- 
house of God? He has equal need of both, and enforces his claims 
on both, by the same sanctions. You do not believe that a minister 
can live and labour among the Heathen, or elsewhere, without the 
means of support, any more than another man can. If he demand 
more than is meet, and make merchandize of you, then neglect 
him, and you shall be innocent. But ‘who goeth a warfare at his 
own charges ?—Saith not the law the same also 1—Thou shalt 
not muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth out the corn. Even 
so hath the Lord ordained, that they which. preach the Gospel 
should live of the Gospel.’ This is Gospel, and this is Methodism. 
God has ordained that the talents he has given to his ministers, and 
the property he has given to his people, shall be brought into requi- 
sition in carrying on his work in the earth. He makes his claim 
on both, and leaves them at the same time to act without constraint, 
that all may have the privilege of performing a part in building up 
his kingdom in the earth, and receiving a share of the reward 
which he has graciously promised to his faithful servants. But, 
having ordained this economy, he will never establish any other. 
The souls that perish through the neglect of the minister, whose 
duty it is to preach to them, shall be required at his hand; and 
those that perish through the neglect of the people, who are blessed 
with the means to send them the Gospel, but do it not, shall be 
required at their hands. ‘ Every one of us shall give account 
of himself unto God.’ 

But I am not through. The support of the Gospel, in view of 
rendering our fellow men happy, stands first among the objects of 
our liberality ; and we are commanded to give liberally of such 
things as we have. This isa commandment with promise. ‘ To 
do good, and to distribute, forget not ; for with such sacrifices God 
is well pleased.” ‘He that soweth plenteously shall reap plen- 
teously.? ‘Let every one do according as he is dispesed in his 
heart, not grudgingly, or of necessity ; for God loveth the cheerful 
giver.” ‘Bring all your tithes into my store house, that there may 
be meat in my house, and prove me therewith, saith the Lord of 
hosts, if I will not open you the windows of heaven, and pour 
out a blessing, that there shall not be room enough to receive it. 
I will rebuke the devourer for your sakes, and he shall not destroy 
the fruits of your ground, neither shall your vine cast her fruit 
before the time in the field, saith the Lord of hosts.” One well ob- 
serves, that ‘it is impossible to say how much more prosperous this 
world might have been, if men had expenied their wealth as God 
would have them; how much more frequently the showers had 
fallen, or more genial our sun, or more gentle our breezes, or mild 
our winters, or fertile our soil, or healthful our population, if we 
had been a better people, and had seryed the Lord with our sub- 
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stance.’ Why should we not believe these promises as confidently 
as those by which we were induced to seek salvation through faith 
in Christ, or those upon which, alone, our hope of future happi- 
ness is suspended ! 

But the Bible says more on this subject. Covetousness is a 
crime with penalty. ‘The covetous shall not inherit the kingdom 
of God.’ ‘ They that will be rich’—or, what is the same, neglect 
the claims that God makes upon them for benevolent purposes, 
that they may increase their earthly possessions—‘ fall into tempta- 
tion, and a snare, and into many foolish and hurtful lusts, which 
drown men in destruction and perdition.? ‘1 will curse your 
blessings,’ saith the Lord ; ‘yea, I have cursed them already, be- 
cause ye do not lay it to heart. Ye are cursed with a curse, for 
ye have robbed me, even this whole nation.” May we not con- 
clude that much of the love of the world, of the hankering after its 
pleasures, and falling into its snares; much of the lust for worldly 
gain, for sensual gratifications, to please the eye and pamper the 
appetite, by which men are almost insensibly drawn from God, 
until they are drowned in destruction and perdition, are to be con- 
sidered as a fulfilment of this awful threatening, for their neglect of 
the requirements of God, to bestow a portion of their substance to 
build up his cause in the earth? Need we be at a loss, then, to 
account for the apostasy of some, and the spiritual decline of 
others, and the alarming stupidity of many, while so large a portion 
of the Church totally neglect one of the very first objects of - 
Christian liberality? Let it not be told among Infidels, that men 
who press the Bible to their hearts, and frown upon the wretch 
who would wrest it from them, show no concern about a duty so 
clearly stated and solemnly enforced, by its divine author. Wake 
up, brethren, to your duty, and wipe away the reproach and the 
curse together ! 

I plead with you, by your entire and continued dependence on God 
for all you enjoy. Vain manis wont to call his possessions his own, 
and to say, ‘May I not do with mine own as I please ? This is 
surely the language of presumption and infidelity. God created 
all things by the word of his power, and therefore they were his in 
the beginning. And he has never relinquished his right to them. 
He exerts equal power in preserving the good things he has created, 
and in rendering them subservient to the happiness of man, as he 
did in first producing them. He causes the sun to shine and the 
rain to descend, upon the evil and the good; and gives to our 
world its seed time and its harvest. He shows, by his dispensa- 
tions, that he holds the right to dispose of the territories he has 
created, and the people that occupy them, and the good things he 
has given them to enjoy, as he pleases. Once, in his anger for 
their disobedience and corruption, he swept off the whole race of 
man from the face of the earth, excepting only the family in which 
his rights were regarded, and his name revered. He destroyed 
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the cities of the plain, by a fearful dispensation, because there were 
not found ten righteous in them. In all parts of the earth, famine, 
and earthquakes, and tempests, and pestilences, and a thousand 
nameless and desolating agents, have gone forth at his command, to 
execute his judgments among the children of men. And will any one 
say that he has gone out of his dominions, to dispose of what was not 
his own? In the destruction of human monarchies, and the down- 
fall of kings and sovereigns, he asserts his claim to the kingdoms of 
this world, and his right to dispose of them at his own will and 
pleasure. The same is true with respect to individual interests and 
enjoyments. When he sends the hail and frosts to cut off the 
fruits of the earth, or the storm to wreck our merchandize, or 
sickness to waste our strength, or death to deprive us of our fami- 
lies, he is continually admonishing us that we have nothing we can 
call our own. If any have the presumption to think that aught 
they possess is their own, let them name the good thing they could 
have had, if it had-not been bestowed upon them by the kindness 
of another, or that they can retain an hour, but at the pleasure of 
the giver. Lay before you, brethren, an inventory of your pos- 
sessions, and a catalogue of your comforts. Go through the whole 
list, from the greatest even to the least, and mark closely the 
tenure on which you hold them: and then say what you have that 
you have not received, or what you can hold another day, if the 
rightful owner shall demand it. Can you name nothing? Surely 
it is presumption to call that ow own, which we cannot hold a day, 
or an hour, but at the pleasure of another. The wicked husband- 
men, mentioned in the Gospel, did not presume so much. They 
said, *‘ This is the heir; come, let us kill him, and the inheritance 
shall be ours.’ Without the formality of conceding to any other, 
even so much as a claim upon any thing we possess, how many of 
us, who profess to be Christians, seem to say, by our conduct, and 
sometimes say it in plain terms, the inheritance is ours? O ye dis- 
ciples of Christ, consider who it is that gives you all good things to 
enjoy, and his watchful care over you, and all that appertains to 
you. He is round about your path by day, and your bed by night ; 
and saves you ‘from the pestilence that walketh in darkness, and 
the destruction that wasteth at noon-day.’? Have you wealth? He 
guards it more narrowly than you do, or can, or it would ‘ take to 
itself wings and fly away.’ Do the avails of your labour, or mer- 
chandize, or profession, furnish you with the comforts of life, for 
yourselves and families? It is God who waters~your fields, and 
preserves your commerce, and gives you health to labour, and 
sustains your intellectual powers for the duties of your profession. 
For aught we have done, or could have done, might we not have 
been sick, like many others, and eaten the bread of charity, all our 
days? And for aught we can do, may not our houses be converted 
into hospitals, and all our substance wasted, and we and ours con- 
veyed, by an irresistible hand, through scenes of distress and po- 
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verty, to the shades of forgetfulness? No truth forces itself more 
strongly upon the mind, than that we are barely stewards of what 
we possess, and subject to be displaced whenever our Lord, the 
rightful owner, shall choose to remove us. It is a tremendous 
thought, when we consider how prone we are to forget our ac- 
countability, and waste our Lord’s money. So did the rich vo- 
luptuary in the Gospel. God gave him prosperity, and his ground 
brought forth plentitully. But he abused his trust, and said, ‘ What 
shall I do, because I have no room where to bestow my fruits — 
I will pull down my barns, and build greater ; and there will I be- 
stow all my fruits and my goods. And I will say to my soul, Soul, 
thou hast much goods laid up for many years ; take thine ease, eat, 
drink, and be merry. But God said unto him, Thou fool, this 
night thy soul shall be required of thee ; then whose shall all those 
things be which thou hast provided? This is an awful warning to 
those who abuse their trust as stewards of the Lord, until they 
wholly forget his claims. Though prosperity may attend us for a 
season, sooner or later, every one of us will be called to give an 
account of his stewardship. Who will then protest the claim of 
his Lord to even the whole of his possessions? The unfaithful 
servant, who hid his Lord’s money in the earth, at his coming 
returned it to him, saying, ‘Lo, there thou hast that is thine.’ 
What was his at first, and continues to be his to the last, he has a 
right to claim at any time. And what steward ever protested his 
lord’s draft for a small amount of his property, to be appropriated 
for his own use, while he acknowledged his claim to the whole of 
his possessions? Our heavenly Father allows us to make large 
appropriations of the good things he has placed in our hands, as 
our wants require. But do we allow him to put in his claim, for 
the advancement of his kingdom, as he permits us to use a reason- 
able portion of what he has bestowed upon us, for our own comfort ? 
When we are prospered, so that we can enlarge our business, or 
add to our possessions, do we feel bound to increase in liberality ? 
Or do not many, on the contrary, make their very speculations to 
advance their worldly interests, an excuse for rejecting every call 
made upon them for benevolent purposes? They have so many 
calls for money to meet their contracts, and answer their engage- 
ments, that they cannot give a dollar, of the hundreds or even 
thousands which God has loaned them, to build up his kingdom in 
the earth. O, I am filled with grief and shame when I see thought- 
less men treat the claims of the blessed God thus contemptuously ; 
and I sometimes ask myself, Why does he not thrust them at once 
out of the stewardship? Yet I remember that it may consist with 
his economy, to tarry until those wicked servants shall say in their 
hearts, Our Lord delayeth his coming; and shall begin to eat and 
drink with the drunken; and then to come in a day when they 
look not for him, and an hour they are not aware of, and cut them 
asunder, 
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i will plead with you by the prosperity which attends us at this 
juncture of time, when the cause of God presents such high and com- 
manding claims. As a people, in common with our fellow citizens, 
we are increasing in wealth, so that we can live in better houses, 
furnish them with better furniture, and provide more of the com- 
forts, and even the luxuries of life, than we once could. Free from 
the ravages of war, and famine, and pestilence, and oppressive 
taxes, and lordly sovereigns, we are permitted to enjoy the fruits 
of our industry, which multiply upon our hands. Many of us owe 
much of our temporal prosperity to the effects of the Gospel upon 
ourselves and families. It has reformed thousands who were before 
wasting their substance in idleness and dissipation. Under its influ- 
ence they have been sober, and industrious, and provident, until 
they are increased in goods, and abound in plenty. Many a pro- 
flizate son has been reclaimed by it, and become obedient, and 
faithful, and prudent. And many a gay family have been restrain- 
ed, and their current expenses vastly reduced, by the control it has 
exerted in subduing their pride and love of pleasure. It would 
seem as if the God of providence had blessed our stores, and guard- 
ed all our interests, with a special view to placing us in circum- 
stances to meet the present claims of the missionary cause. How 
is it that so many who have been reclaimed from lives of profligacy, 
in the midst ofall this prosperity, pay no attention whatever to those 
claims ? Is it not because, when they forsook their dissipation, and 
began to enjoy the benefits of more regular and industrious habits, 
they fell into the love of the world as an extreme vice, and so 
grieved away the good Spirit? There is reason to fear this has 
been the case with some. What a pity! Brethren, our duty is 
plain, and God will require it of us. If we hoard up what he has 
given us, or squander it upon ourselves or our children, and neglect 
the very object for the promotion of which he seems to be pros- 
pering us, how shall we render up our account to him? Who 
would be willing to see their fellow beings in the judgment, on the 
left hand of the judge, and know that a right appropriation of the 
means they had enjoyed might have been instrumental in their sal- 
vation? And yet we are in danger of this, if we neglect our duty 
in regard to the missionary cause ; aye, and more too ;—we are in 
danger of being found on the left hand with them. Instead of say- 
ing, as many do, We have so many ways for our money that we 
have none to give for missionary purposes, we ought to reverse it, 
and say to ourselves, ‘The cause of God has a demand upon us, 
which we must provide first to discharge, and then we will provide 
for our own conveniences.as our circumstances will justify.’ 

I will plead with you by the prospects of success in the missionary 
cause. This will certainly have an influence on those who feel an 
interest in the salvation of sinners. To charge ourselves with the 
vast work of furnishing the means of grace to all the destitute, 
would indeed appear discouraging. But, to use the language of 
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one who well understood the economy of God in this matter, ‘ We 
would call to remembrance the years of the right hand of the Most 
High. We would recollect that there was once a time, when the 
whole Church of Christ not only could be, but actually was, gather- 
ed together with one accord in one place. It was then that the 
place was shaken as. with a rushing mighty wind, and they were all 
filled with the Holy Ghost. ‘Bhat same day three thousand were 
added to the Lord. Soon we hear, they have filled Jerusalem with 
their doctrine. The church has commenced her march. Samaria 
has, with one accord, believed the Gospel. Antioch has become 
obedient to the faith. ‘The name of Christ has been proclaimed 
throughout Asia Minor. The temples of the gods, as though smit- 
ten’ by an invisible hand, are deserted. The citizens of Ephesus 
cry out in alarm, Great is Diana of the Ephesians. Persecution 
puts forth her arm to arrest the spreading “ superstition.” But the 
progress. of the faith cannot be stayed.’ ‘Sco mightily grew the 
word of God, and prevailed.’ ‘ This is the Lord’s doings, and it is 
marvellous in our eyes.’ ‘He that ministereth seed to the sower, 
both minister bread for your food, and multiply your seed sown, 
and increase the fruits of your righteousness.’ One nation is visited 
by a single missionary. The work prevails ; and soon societies are 
formed, embracing leaders, exhorters, and men of influence, to aid 
in carrying it on. Of the fruits of the work, God raises up native 
preachers, and thrusts them out into his vineyard. They visit neigh- 
bouring tribes and nations; and the Lord renders them instru- 
mental in the awakening and conversion of sinners. And thus the 
work spreads. The societies which are established, gradually 
acquire ability to sustain their own institutions, and to aid in send- 
ing on the Gospel to the destitute still beyond them; and, in suc- 
cession, others more recently commenced, follow their example. 
So from a very small beginning, the most important results may be 
expected to follow. Witness our Indian missions. It is but a short 
time since they were commenced; and only a few, comparatively, 
of our brethren and friends, have taken any interest in them. The 
means employed have consequently béen very limited. And yet 
there are at this time a number of establishments in both the United 
States and Canada, between five and six thousand church mem- 
bers, and several able and successful preachers in the itinerant field, 
as the fruits of this small beginning. And in some of the stations 
there are missionary societies in successful operation, where but a 
few years ago the missionary had to plead for the privilege of preach- 
ing the blessed Gospel. ‘ A little leaven Jeaveneth the whole lump.’ 
But that little must be infused into it, or the whole must remain 
unleavened. And this is the work God requires at our hands. The 
same results may be expected to follow, more or less rapidly, by 
the introduction of the Gospel among other destitute nations and 
tribes of men. And as every thing conspires at this juncture of 
time, to facilitate the spread of the Gospel wherever it may be intro- 
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duced, no time should be lost on the part of Christians in providing 
to erect the standard of the cross on every vacant spot, and sustain 
the labours of those who bear it, until the knowledge of the glory 
of God shall cover the earth, as the waters do the sea. The work 
is advancing ; and are you willing not to have a part in it? If we 
can suppose that an immortal spirit has, after leaving the body, 
any knowledge of the affairs of this world, which is at least possi- 
ble, what will be the feelings of those parsimonious professors of 
religion, who have neglected the missionary cause, that they might 
die rich, and leave an earthly inheritance to their children? When 
they shall be pointed to the desolate wastes which they might have 
been instrumental in rendering fertile, and listen to the dying ago- 
nies of the multitudes whose way through death might have been 
lighted up by the Gospel hope, had they done their duty toward 
introducing it among them; and mark the feuds and animosities 
among their children, rendered parsimonious by their example and 
the inheritance left them, will they not seek a place to weep over 
their past neglect; or, rather, receive their portion where there 
will be weeping and lamentation for ever? And will not their 
knowledge of the success God is pleased to give to the labours of 
his people im the missionary cause, and“the extent to which small 
means are rendered effectual in kindling up the spreading fires of 
reformation among the destitute and wretched sons of men, tend 
much to augment their condemnation and misery ? While on the 
other hand, those who shall have done their duty in this matter, 
when they shall see the redeemed coming from every part of the 
world, to join in the song of the Lamb, and shall know thaf their 
charitable efforts have been instrumental, either directly or remote- 
ly, in bringing any of them to the knowledge of salvation, will it 
not be a source of joy to heighten their felicity in the world of 
glory 1 

Let me solicit your support of the Missionary Society of the Me- 
thodist Episcopal Church, in consideration of the vast amount of good 
which may be accomplished by small means, under the direction of that 
society. I say not this with any invidious intention, but only for 
the purpose of encouraging those who have only small means, not 
to withhold what they can spare, whatever may seem to be the 
comparison between the apparent scantiness of the means and the 
vastness of the object to be accomplished. It has been insinuated 
by some, that as the means for supporting benevolent institutions 
are less abundant in the Methodist Episcopal Church than in some 
others, it would have been better for them to have amalgamated, 
in promoting the cause of benevolence, with others. For the same 
reason I think the reverse. If the money be not in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the economy is there. Methodists have been 
used from the commencement to the practice of a rigid economy. 
So far as single men can be obtained for missionary stations, one 
hundred dollars, with a trifle in addition for necessary travelling 
Vor. I1.—.April, 1831. 14 
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expenses, is all that is required for the support of a missionary a 
year. And those who have families receive only a proportionate 
increase of allowance for the support of their families. ‘This is in 
perfect keeping with the entire economy of the church, and affects 
all its institutions. Now what church, in whose service the most 
active and efficient men in our country are employed on such’ 
terms, ought to be left destitute of means efficiently to prosecute 
the cause of missions? And who among us, having any regard 
whatever to that cause, would prefer to be united with, and pay 
their money to other institutions, in which such.economy has no 
lace 4 
Finally, brethren, let me plead with you, one and all, to enter 
spiritedly into this work. Begin by making yourselves acquainted 
with the true condition of the Heathen, and cherishing a spirit of 
Christian sympathy for them, Let it be seen what estimate you 
put upon religion, by the concern you show for those who are des- 
titute of its consolations. You can at least pray for them. And 
as you pray for them, in sincerity, your concern to relieve their 
wants, and send them the Gospel, will increase. Consider what 
your anxiety is for the individual, the relative, or particular friend, 
-whose case you always remember when you go to a throne of 
grace. What would you not give, of your earthly substance, to 
effect his salvation? Let the church unite in praying, statedly and 
regularly, for the conversion of the Heathen; and let every mem- 
ber takepart in this duty; then will they begin to feel a more lively 
interest in this cause. As the harvest is great and the labourers 
few, ‘we are instructed to pray the Lord of the harvest to thrust 
forth more labourers. But we are not enthusiasts. We know that 
it is for him to qualify the men, and make their duty plain; to 
comply with the duty, belongs to them. In this we rejoice, how- 
ever, that he does raise up men, as his work requires, who are will- 
~ ing to sacrifice all the endearments of life, and to die pleading with 
sinners to live for ever. The same power which qualifies one man 
to go into the harvest; by intellectual and spiritual endowments, 
qualifies another to aid in sending him, by a bestowment of worldly 
substance. And it is equally enthusiastic to suppose that God will 
carry on his work without the one, as without the other. What 
cause should we have to mourn, if no ministers were raised up for 
this work? And so also, if means were not furnished by the 
Author of every good and perfect gift, to support them in their 
labours, it would be cause of deep lamentation. As God has fur- 
nished the church with both, it remains for the church to bring both 
into requisition. We do not ask you to give your money to qualify 
ministers for their work, but only to afford them the necessary 
means of support init. If men can be found who will devote them- 
selves to a life of sacrifice and self denial, and to preach the Gospel 
to the destitute, receiving only the scanty allowance our church 
gives its ministers for support, can it be that such support will ever 
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be wanted for any missionary who can be advantageously employ- 
ed, while so much temporal and spiritual prosperity attends us ? 
May we be permitted to know how much interest you feel in the 
salvation of sinners, and how sincerely you pray that the Lord 
would send labourers into his harvest, by the zeal you manifest in 
performing the part assigned you in the work? Union of effort is 
necessary. No one individual can sustain the whole burden. God 
has ordained it otherwise, that every one may have a part in the 
glorious work, whether he have much or little to give. Remember 
the notice the blessed Saviour took of the widow’s mite, and banish 
the foolish idea, that because you have but little to give, it is not of 
much importance whether you give it or not. This is the grand 
fault which occasions perhaps nine tenths of our vast deficiencies. 
Determine first, conscientiously, how much it is your duty to give, 
and then be sure and give it. If your circumstances be so poor, 
that you cannot give more than three cents a year to this specific 
object, make it a matter of the more importance that that amount 
be not neglected. Give it its direction, through some branch or 
auxiliary ; or, if you can have access to neither, by some careful 
hand, toward the general treasury: and give it such a direction as 
you will be sure it will not lose its way. And let your prayers 
accompany it. Banish also the idea that applications for money, 
to sustain the cause of the Gospel, are inconsistent with your reli- 
gious feelings, on class meeting occasions, or any other. If your 
religious feelings are right, and embrace a just sense of duty, and 
a willingness to perform it, a lively interest in procuring the means 
to send the Gospel to the destitute is as surely mingled with those 
feelings, as a spirit of prayer for their salvation is. In strict con- 
formity to this sentiment, Methodism commenced its glorious career. 
With the voice of free grace, proclaiming salvation to all the lost 
sons and daughters of Adam, was also mingled the voice of appeal 
to the people of God, to aid in sending the Gospel of this salvation 
to the ends of the earth. ‘ Men and brethren, help !’ said the vene- 
rable Wesley, ‘ Was there ever a call like this since you first heard 
the Gospel? Help to relieve your companions in the kingdom of 
Jesus, who are pressed aboye measure. Bear ye one another’s, 
burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ. Help to send forth able 

and willing labourers into your Lord’s harvest : so shall ye be assist- 
ants in saving souls from death, and hiding a multitude of sins. 

Help to propagate the Gospel of your salvation tothe remotest cor- 

ners of the earth, till the knowledge of our Lord shall cover the 

land, as the waters cover the sea.’ Listening to this call, as embrac- 

ing a part of their religious duty, others have aided in sending for- 

ward the Gospel, according to their means and our wants, until it 

has overspread our land. In the same spirit we are. called on to aid, 

according to our enlarged means, and the greater wants of others, 

in sending it still forward to the destitute in other regions. We 

shall be unworthy of the name of Methodists, if we be found defi- 
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cient in this matter. If we wake up to our duty, then will God 
bless and prosper us; for ‘he that watereth, shall be watered also 
himself.’ 
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Review of the ‘ Journal of the Proceedings of a Convention of Literary 
and Scientific Gentlemen, held iu the Common Council Chamber of 
the City of New-York, October, 1830.’ 






Next to religion itself, and perhaps to civil order, there is 
uo one subject that we can bring before our readers, of deeper or 
more universal importance than that of Education. If any who read 
this first sentence shall think it extravagant, we beg that they will 
not therefore throw down the article, or turn away from it, but do 
us (and we hope themselves also) the favor to read on. Its subject 4 
is one in which every individual is interested: every parent and : 
every child ; every brother and every sister; every Christian and | 
every citizen. It embraces within its broad and comprehensive 
grasp the entire community, and spreads itself over the whole inte- 
rests of man, from the cradle to the grave,—in time and in eternity. 
‘The great design of a liberal education,’ says the late excellent 
and judicious Dr. Benjamin Rush, ‘is, to prepare youth for useful- 
ness here, and for happiness hereafter.’ 

That education is uncongenial with, or unfriendly to religion, or 
to any solid and substantial interest of man, is so far from being 
true, that it can have been only in ignorance, or in knavery which 
preys upon ignorance, that such a sentiment ever had an origin. 
That it should continue to be cherished in this age of the world 
and of Christianity, and above all in this country, would be a re- 
flection so deeply disgraceful, that we are anxious to give the fullest 
and most practical proof of its utter falsehood ; and at the same 
time, to throw around our own communion, especially, a still 
stronger guard, against the possible admission or propagation of a 
sentiment as well so degrading in itself, as so pernicious in the 
consequences which it must inevitably draw after it. That igno- 
rance is the mother (or the nurse) of devotion, of sound morals, of : 
civil or religious liberty, or of individual, domestic, or social happi- e 
ness, is an idea worthy of the dark superstition, or of the (if possi- 
ble) darker craft, in which it was engendered, and has been fos- 
tered ; but it is not the doctrine of Christianity, or of Methodism. 
It is as diametrically opposite to the one as it-is to the other. 

We cannot indeed be surprised, for it is not surprising, that the 
systems of education heretofore mostly in use, and still much too 
generally so, have had to encounter both the apathy of prejudice, 
and the actual resistance of direct hostility. It has not been, how- 
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ever, to true and useful learning that even the great body of the 
people have ever manifested any opposition ; but to that empiricism 
of pretenders, who have substituted for learning the formality of 
spending in halls of learning, so called, a specified time, in passing 
through certain mechanical forms, in order to acquire, as a matter 
of course, the ‘ mystic sheepskin,’ and to palm that upon the world, 
and upon the Church, as an unquestionable proof of learning, and, 
above all, as an indispensable if not a sufficient passport to the 
Christian Ministry! It is from such literary quackery, and from 
such attempts to forge for them and to fasten upon them monkish 
chains like these, that the people, and especially Christian people, 
who have not so learned Christ, recoil in disgust,—and justly. ‘ The 
common people,’ as Dr. Rush remarks ‘do not despise scholars 
because they know more, but because they know less than them- 
selves. A mere scholar can call a horse or a cow by two or three 
different names, but he frequently knows nothing of the qualities 
or uses of those valuable animals.’ It is the confining the idea of 
learning to that sort of education,—this wall of separation erected 
in her temple to bar out the body of the people,—that we wish to 
demolish. We wish to throw open the inmost doors of the temple 
to the whole community ; to let them taste as well as see the rich 
repast within, and thereby to make them, from practical and fruit- 
ful experience of its excellence, the fast and steady friends and 
supporters of all liberal and truly useful knowledge. 

But here a question may perhaps be made as to what is useful. 
On this question we are aware that there may be sentiments as 
various as the circumstances of individuals, and according as their 
own education, and their subsequent associations, pursuits, and 
habits, have rendered their field of experience, observation, and 
reflection, more or less extended or contracted. In the volume 
before us-there is a beautiful and valuable passage on this point, in 
a paper communicated by Dr. Lieber, of Boston. It is in answer 
to an objection made by certain Scottish economists, that the truly 
useful or professional lectures, (in universities designed for profes- 
sional education, after a college course has been finished, ) would 
be attended numerously, and would afford a decent income to the 
professors, whilst those which are not attended so numerously 
are proved, by this very fact, not to be needed. In reply, Dr. 
Lieber says, 


‘It would lead me beyond the limits of the present.subject, were I 
to give my views respecting that word useful, so popular in our time, 
and, in my opinion, so often misunderstood, so vaguely applied; a 
word, which indicates something se powerful in respect of all the 
lower branches of human concerns, and is so devoid of meaning,~ 
wherever we elevate ourselves above that point. But it is necessary 
for me to state, that utility, in the meaning in which it is taken most 
commonly, that is, as turning directly to account, ought by no means 
to be the sole standard in establishing a university, nay, not even the 
14* 
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' highest. It is the very character of utility, that common life itself pro- 
vides for it, but it does not and cannot provide for things or objects, 
whose effects, though the most noble, are the more distant. Science 
is always useful in a higher sense. It ennobles the mind; and the 
most abstract sciences, which at first glance, may appear the most 
useless, are the least excepted from this assertion. I ask simply and 
plainly, who is able to give a definition of the word useful, with regard 
to sciences? Certainly some are more important for a university than 
others, because they answer certain purposes, for which a university is 
established, more fully than others; but all are useful, and to deter- 
mine their degree of usefulness, by the number of students who attend 
the lectures, in which they are treated, would be, in my opinion, some- 
what like judging the usefulness of Christianity by the small number of 
persons, who in some countries, and in some ages, attend divine ser- 
vice. But let us consider those sciences which are generally admitted 
to be useful. I have mentioned that mathematics and astronomy are 
attended to in the German universities, in a way that would not afford 
an income of any consideration to the professor, from the fees of his 
pupils. The case would be quite the same in this country, and who is 
there, who has attended at all to science, or literature, and does not 
acknowledge that the very highest branches of mathematics, and astro- 
nomy, have had the most momentous influence upon mankind, have 
infused their influence into natural philosophy, chemistry, navigation, 
and through these into the ordinary business of life. .The most 
abstract funetion of a La Grange is in connection with the most com- 
mon concerns of our daily life. Is it forgotten, that most of the bril- 
liant and influential inventions of the last half century, are founded 
upon laws scientifically established before the respective inventions for 
practical life? If the view of the Scottish economists was truc in its 
full extent, the immediate consequence would be that science would 
rather follow common life, than advance before it; astronomy then 
would have to follow navigation, instead of pressing boldly forward, 
unconcerned whether every step could be turned to account, and after- 
wards offering the whole result of its useless labours to the common 
concerns of life, which greatly profit by it. It seems to-me that it is 
the very duty of a university to provide for branches which, by the 
natural course of things—as in every country they take a certain 
course—are left unprovided for. I will give an instance. Every one 
in this country studies the constitution, and is naturally led to do so. 
It would seem to me not necessary, then, to appoint a professor for 
the history of the United States alone; perhaps even some evils 
would be connected with such a chair, as he must necessarily view it 
in the light of one or the other party of his time ; whilst I would urge 
strongly the establishment of a professorship of general history, (per- 
haps connected with some other professorship,) because the ordinary 
course of things in this country, or in fact any where, does not naturally 
lead to that salutary, noble study, that truly republican and religious 
study, which unfolds to us the great book of experience, teaching us wis-’ 
dom from the experience of extinct races, from what they had gained or 
lost, enjoyed or suffered, and offering a warning from the grave in the 
lessons of past times, and giving warmth and expression to religious 
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feeling by showing how.He, who appears in every leaf and insect, in 
the eternal laws of nature, and the fine construction of physical man, 
manifests his god-like wisdom still more to the adorer of his greatness 
in the moral construction of man, and the great ways on which he 
conducts nations and ages through apparent disorder to his own great 
ends. ‘Truly, it is edifying to see the development of the bright but- 
terfly from the slow caterpillar ; but it is much more edifying to see the 
development of one single principle of liberty, or science, or social 
order.’ 


One. of the special objects contemplated in the establishment of 
the Wesleyan University, as well as of the University of New-York, 
is a more equal and general diffusion of knowledge, by the exten- 
sion of the blessings of education to that numerous class of our fel- 
low citizens, and especially of our rising population, which hitherto 
has had the benefit of them but in a very limited degree. In the 
organization of the government of this great country, it should 
never be forgotten, as was remarked by Mr. Gallatin, in his inte- 
resting speech before the Convention, that the people are sove- 
reign,—not de jure only, but de facto :—not of right merely, but in 
fact. In this view of the subject, as the same eminent statesman 
added, there is but one question left :—Shall we be governed. by 
ignorance or by knowledge ? ‘ On this single question depends the 
solution of the all important problem, whether our institutions shall 
be so administered as to become a model for imitation, or a shoal 
to be avoided :°-—whether ambitious, wicked, and aspiring dema- 
gogues shail lead hoodwinked an ignorant populace, mount upon 
the party contests artfully fomented among them into offices of 
emolument and power, and involve them in civil broils, if not in 
civil war and bloodshed, for the fiendish purpose of riding in the 
whirlwind, and rioting in the storm. This is a matter in which 
Methodists have as deep a stake, and as solemn a responsibility, as 
any other portion of the community. And while in the Chureh 
they acknowledge no sovereign, among either preachers or people, 
but the Lord Jesus Christ and his laws alone; in the State, they, 
both ministers and people, as unequivocally subscribe to—and as 
uniformly and steadily support, the above principles, as any other 
class of citizens whatever. Indeed, the efforts they are making, 
and especially the ministry, to give the utmost diffusion within the 
compass of their means to the lights of education and useful know- 
ledge, and consequently to civil and religious. liberty, is the most 
efficient and unanswerable, because it is a practical and palpable 
refutation of the cruel and designing slanders uttered and echoed 
against them. It proves the sincerity at least of their professed 
conviction that their principles and system are in perfect harmony 
with our free institutions. All that is necessary for our guidance 
in this matter is, that the affairs of Church and State, may for ever 
and wholly be kept separate and distinct ; and that the radical dif- 
ference between the nature, the origin, and the ends of their con- 
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stitution and polity, may never be lost sight of. If we refuse this, 
we reject the light of revelation, the paramount light of all, and 
introduce an adulterous and dangerous communion between things 
which He whose kingdom is not of this world did never intend 
should be joined together. 

The colleges, and other principal seminaries of learning in this 
country, have heretofore been organized and conducted mostly on 
the plan of European models. These latter were established at a 
period when nearly the whole stock of the science and literature 
of the known world was locked up exclusively in the classic writ- 
ings of Greece and Rome ; when men of learning were few, and 
scattered over the wide extent of different countries having little or 
no domestic literature, and scareely a fixed language ; and when 
they corresponded altogether in Latin, and published their works 
in that tongue. In this state of things, it was perhaps not only 
proper but necessary that the study of Latm and Greek should be 
made indispensable in a liberal education. The circumstances of 
the present period of the world are wholly different, and demand a 
corresponding change in the constitution of our literary and scien- 
tific institutions ; though, as will be seen before we close this arti- 
cle, we are far from intending by this remark, to discourage, 
much less to repudiate, the study,—the thorough study,—of those 
models of style, taste, and eloquence in which classic antiquity still 
stands, and will probably for ever stand, unrivalled, save only by 
the sacred and inspired penmen of the Oracles of God. 

The course now usually pursued in American colleges genc- 
rally,—the leading objections to it,—the modifications and alleged 
improvements proposed, with the arguments on cach side, are ably 
and on the whole pretty fairly set forth in the Journal and papers 
which make up the volume before us. Professor Vethake, of 
Princeton, N. J., in a paper communicated to the Convention, 
says, 


‘ The students of our colleges, it is well known, are almost univer- 
sally divided into four different classes, viz. the Freshman, Sopho- 
more, Junior, and Senior Classes. The course of study in each of 
them endures for a year, and js the same for every student, whatever 
may be his capacity or tastes. A candidate for admission to the Fresh- 
man or lowest class, besides possessing a competent knowledge of the 
various branches of what is usually styled an English education, such 
as English Grammar, Geography, &c, must come prepared to be exa- 
mined on a certain number, or on portions of a certain number of the 
classical (Greek and Latin) authors; and the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages are also usually the principal subjects of study during the first 
two years of the collegiate course, the sciences only becoming predo- 
minant objects of the students’ attention in the junior and. senior years. 
The instruction in the different sciences, mathematical, physical, and 
moral, is, generally speaking, conducted almost entirely by recitation 
from a text book, with remarks, less or more extended, on the part of 













































































Education. 165 
the teacher. At certain stated periods distinctions or honors are awarded 
to a certain number of the students who excel in scholarship ; «and, at 
the close of his college career, every individual receives the first de- 
gree in the Arts.’ 

Professor Vethake advocates the abolition of this system of regu- 
larly organized classes, the members of which are all compelled to 
pursue the same course of study; and thinks that ‘by ceasing to 
require the previous acquisition of a certain amount of Latin and 
Greek, as an indispensable condition for being admitted to the 
opportunity of acquiring knowledge of a different description, our 
colleges would be much more numerously attended, and théir use- 
fulness be proportionably enlarged.’ 

In opposition to the destruction of the present system of organi- 
zing classes, it was argued, that the plan proposed to be substituted 
would have a pernicious influence on the health of the students, by 
too powerful an excitement to excessive application to study, and 
by opening to them as it were a race, in which even the foremost 
would often drop down exhausted long before the goal was reached ; 
that it would make the pupils uneasy, and cause them to look on 
each other with envy; and that the unsuccessful would be entirely 
dispirited. 

To these objections it was answered, that if the proposed system 
would drive on some students, like imprudent runners, the existing 
one, it was to be feared, had the same effect as if weights were 
tied to the feet of the swiftest, so that the best scholars were kept 
back, for the sake of those less diligent or gifted; whilst, on the 
other hand, the least proficient were not required or allowed to 
remain longer in the class, but all were hurried through each class, 
in the same fixed time : that students are not sent to college to be 
easy ; that Providence has endowed some with greater talents and 
resources than others; that such, generally speaking, keep in 
advance through life, and that to complain of this would be to find 
fault with the Creator himself for having established variety in the 
world. Dr. Lieber stated that in the German gymnasiums, which, 
as literary institutions, correspond in rank with our colleges, the 
pupil always advances according to his acquirements, which are 
tested by a half-yearly examination. He was certain that this is 
the case in all the Protestant gymnasiums, though not sure that it 
is so in all those under Roman Catholic direction. He maintained 
that the apprehension that this system would tend to impair the 


health of students, is unfounded: that human nature requires to be . 


excited, rather than restrained, in the pursuit of good; that any 
biographical dictionary will show that at least two thirds of all dis- 
tinguished men began very early to study hard, laboured diligently 
to get on quickly, and early advanced before their fellow students ; 
and that hard study appears to be by no means injurious to health. 

In support of the present general mode of classification it was 
further stated, in reply, that it is not indispensable, even on this plan, 
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that a student should of course spend four years in passing through 
a college ; that he may enter any class in advance, if found quali- 
fied on an examination ; or may pass over an intermediate class to 
a higher one, if the privilege be claimed, and he can satisfy the 
Faculty, on an examination, of the sufficiency of his attainments. 

In the colleges of Paris it is not necessary, on admission, as was 
stated by Mr. Woolsey, to enter any one particular class; and a 
student, if competent, may be promoted out of the regular course, 
by skipping any class in his progress. It is proper to remark on 
this, however, that the colleges of Paris are organized on princi- 
ples very different from the institutions bearing that name in this 
country. In the former there are, we believe, as many as nine 
classes, the lowest of which may be entered, not only without any 
classical knowledge, and at as early an age as ten, as was also stated 
by Mr. Woolsey, but as soon as a pupil can read and write, at 
whatever age. The colleges of Paris, therefore, comprise in one, 
all that we comprehend within both colleges and grammar schools ; 
as the University of France embraces in fact all the schools of the 
kingdom, of whatever description. No practical inferences there- 
fore can be fairly drawn from the usages of the colleges or of the 
University of France, as applicable to institutions bearing these 
names in this country, because, under the same name, very dif- 
ferent things are meant. 

Professor Adrain, formerly of Columbia College in this city, and 


now of the University of Pennsylvania, contended also that it is | 


the duty of the Faculty, whenever a student possesses, in their judg- 
ment, sufficient ability and attainments to justify it, to inform him 
of this opinion, and to offer him the.privilege of promotion to a 
higher class, in advance of the usual course. He maintained, 
moreover, that any student who, in the judgment of the Faculty, 
is not qualified by actual attainments and scholarship to advance 
regularly with his class, ought not to be permitted todoso. That, in 
such a case, the student cannot be capable of profiting by the instruc- 
tion communicated, and consequently must be wasting his time and 
means, deceiving his friends, and discrediting his teachers. That 
every effort should be made, however, by his instructers, to excite 
him to more diligent application, and to develop his powers ; but 
that, if after full trial, say of two years, these efforts prove fruitless, 
his friends should be advised to withdraw him ; if this be not done, 
that he should be dismissed, but with no other mark of disgrace 
than the unavoidable fact and record of such dismission, and with 
no obstruction to his admission into any other institution. 
President Cushing, of Hamden Sydney College, Virginia, stated 
that the course of studies in that seminary is so arranged, that a 
student of more than ordinary ability and diligence, may, if he will, 
pass through the usual course of four years in three, and be gra- 
duated accordingly. It was stated also by President Mason, that 
in Geneva College, in the State of New-York, provision is made 
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for an English course of studies, in connection with the classical, 
but with a substitute for the Latin and Greek languages ; and that 
such students as pass regularly through this course, receive an 
English diploma. The success of this plan, however, has appeared 
to him doubtful. 

In regard to the attainments required for admission into colleges, 
we are not sure that a mistake has not been committed in making 
the standard, in profession at least, too high; although the usual 
practice, we apprehend, makes it abundantly low. It would be bet- 
ter, we think, to tell the truth. Let the requisites for admission be 
moderate ; but let them be adhered to. In the University of Ox- 
ford, in England, the only test for matriculation, as was stated by 
Dr. Coley, is a brief examination in the Greek Testament and the 
Eneid of Virgil, or similar primary bcoks. It may be worthy of 
consideration also whether too much stress has not been laid on a 
precise age. We would caution parents and guardians, however, 
against sending boys from home, into the temptations of college 
associations at too tender an age ; and also against incurring unne- 
cessary expense by so doing, if they can otherwise obtain for them, 
at less cost, a full share of preparatory instruction, by able and tho- 
rough teachers ;—always bearing in mind, at the same time, that, 
as in other things, so especially in education, that which is lowest 
in price is often very far from being the cheapest. In regard to 
the attainments and age requisite for admission into college, refer- 
ence of course must also be had to the rules of the institution as 
to the time of remaining in it, and the principles of advancement 
trom class to class, —whether this is a matter of course, after spend- 
ing the usual time in any one class, or only according to the evidence 
given, on examination, of actual qualification. 

A farther objection has been made to the present mode of class- 
ification, from its tendency to embarrass the government of the 
college, in consequence of the facilities it affords for combination 
among the members of a class, who generally take part with any 
classmate on whom the government judge it necessary to enforce 
the discipline of the institution. This has been found, indeed, to 
be a serious and very prevalent evil. It was suggested, on the other 
hand, by a gentleman of great experience, who has long been prac- 
tically conversant with the subject, that if the present plan of class- 
ification were abolished, the whole of the students, or the great 
body of them, on any exciting emergency, would probably be found 
uniting in one class. We availed ourselves also of the dvcasion to sug- 
gest in the Convention that combinations on other principles might 
develop themselves, even where such classification did not exist. 
That, in the universities of Germany, for instance, where there is 
no such classification, the students nevertheless. unite by nations. 
So also in this country, which, from the union of so many states 
under one general government, presents an occasion somewhat 
similar, such combinations might be formed, at least between 
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students of great sectional divisions, as those of the North, South, 
East, and West. And we inquired whether such a state of things 
had not actually existed to some extent in some of our colleges, 
even under the present plan of classification ; and particularly whe- 
ther in Yale College societies had not been formed on the principle 
of such geographical and sectional lines of distinction, and a cor- 
responding spirit produced. We alluded particularly to the North- 
ern and Southern societies in that institution ; and it is to these, we 
presume, that Professor Silliman’s remarks, (p. 120,) in answer to 
our inquiry, apply. He stated, in substance, that the Calliopean 
society of that seminary was, at first, sectional in fact, and admit- 
ted into it none but persons from places south of New England ; 
that while that was the case, the government felt objections to it, 
because in periods of excitement it tended to cherish a local spirit: 
but that this society had for some years relinquished, in fact, its sec- 
tional character, and the government consequently its objection to 
it. Our information, however, is, that the societies in that institu- 
tion are still commonly distinguished and known as the Northern 
and Southern ; there being two of the former and one of the latter; 
and our impression is also that such societies contain all the requi- 
sites for convenient combination, were classification even abolished. 

Professor Adrain stated, that his experience did not lead him to 
believe that the objections against the present system of classifica- 
tion were sufficient to warrant any change. So far as our own 
opinion goes, however, we wish that what we have before said im 
connection with this sentiment, may be borne in mind; viz. as to 
admission in advance, promotion or retardation, according to actual 
attainment, arrangement of studies for the benefit of the more dili- 
gent and capable, and an English course in connection with the 
classical, but with such substitutes for Latin and Greek, within 
the means of the institution, as parents or guardians may desire. 

In the paper communicated by Professor Vethake, he suggested 
farther the expediency of abolishing the customary distinctions and 
honors conferred on those who excel as scholars in their respective 
classes. His argument on this topic is as follows :— 


‘ They are seldom, if ever, conferred in a manner to give general . 
satisfaction, and they sometimes produce a state of discontent and 
irritation among the students, affecting injuriously the interests of the 
institution of which the latter are members. When to these circum- 
stances we add the consideration that these distinctions operate only on 
a few individuals, the most talented or ambitious of a class, and that as 
to the majority, comprehending all those who require in the greatest 
degree the application of a stimulus, they are entirely and notoriously 
inefficient, I think that, putting out of view all that has been plausibly 
urged against the principle of rivalry as a chief motive to exertion on 
the part of the youthful mind, an unprejudiced person would be led to 
doubt at least the expediency of the distinctions in question, even if 
nothing could be discovered to be substituted in their place. There is, 
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however, a substitute which, in my opinion, would be of much more 
efficacy than what it is proposed to dispense with; one which would 
instil motives much purer in their nature, would be much more influen- 
tial on the minds of students generally, and have a tendency, at the 
same time, to render the exercise of a severe discipline less necessary 
and less frequent. What I allude to is the introduction into our col- 
leges of a much more familiar intercourse between the students and 
their instructers than is the case at present. That intercourse is now 
almost every where strictly professional, the instructions of the pro- 
fessors being exclusively, or nearly so, such as are given ex cathedra. 
I would institute, in the presence, and under the superintendence, of 
each professor, in such departments of study as admit of it, discussions 
between the students, of questions connected with the subjects of their 
studies, and would, in every department, encourage and lead them to 
ask freely for information on such points as they found either difficult 
or obscure, inviting them at the same time to make any objections 
they pleased to the explanations or opinions of their teachers. To give 
them an opportunity for this, I would have an hour to be set apart by 
every professor for conversation with his pupils. I would have him to 
be at home at that hour to receive their visits. The information and 
hints that would be derived by the student from such an intercourse 
with his instructers would, I am persuaded, be a valuable auxiliary to 
the more formal instructions obtained by him from his books or in the 
lecture room, and would powerfully contribute to excite in his mind a 
taste for knowledge, and a spirit to pursue it, worth more than all the 
effects producible by the distribution of the ordinary college honors. 
But this is not all: the occasional meeting of professor and student in 
a friendly and familiar manner in the apartments of the former, and the 
investing of the latter with the character of his visiter, will have a very 
natural tendency to bind them together by a closer and a kindlier tie. 
The student will become less inclined to look upon his instructers and 
governors as a party having different interests from himself, and less 
disposed to regard a violation of college law as the breaking Icose from 
a restraint imposed upon his natural liberty by a foreign and oppressive 
authority. Having more of a feeling of gratitude than at present for 
the interest taken in his education by his instructers, and, treated by 
them, in a certain degree, as a companion, he will naturally assume a 
self-respect, and a manliness of character and deportment, which, sup- 
posing him to be actuated by no higher considerations of propriety, will 
make him scorn to be guilty of outrages on order, or even of any more 
childish mischief. In short, in such a state of things, a confidence would 
be reposed in his instructers by the student which would have a strong 
tendency to render their counsel and admonitions efficacious in pre- 
serving him from vice, and in inculcating correct and virtuous princi- 
ples of action; and thus, likewise, as I have already stated, to render 
the application of penalty and punishment much less requisite or fre- 
quent.’—pp. 35-7. ; 
On the same subject he afterward adds, 
‘'The student should, at the close of every course of instruction which 
che may. have attended, with the approbation of his professor, be entitled 
Vox. I1.—.4pril, 1831. 15 
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to a certificate from the latter testifying to that fact. These certificates 
might be made entirely to take the place of the degree of A. B. now con- 
ferred on all who complete the college course; and I am not sure whe- 
ther they might not do it with a good effect. But with respect to this I 
shall be silent, having already extended my observations to an immode- 
rate length, and also because [ am disposed to think it expedient, on 
account of the prejudices which prevail in the community generally, 
and particularly among the younger portion of it, in favor of diplomas 
and degrees, to continue to confer them as heretofore with the follow- 
ing modifications, to prevent them from doing more harm than good. 
First, in the place of the degree of Bachelor of Arts, a term which, in 
a literal sense, has now no meaning, I would suggest the adoption from 
the French of the two degrees of Bachelor in Literature and Bachelor 
in Science. To be entitled to the former of these, the candidate should 
be required to have, among other requisites, a knowledge of the Greek 
and Latin languages ; and the latter should be conferred on every stu- 
dent who had made a certain progress in some of the sciences, as, for 
example, in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, or in Chemistry and 
Natural History. Secondly, applications should be made for degrees 
at stated periods :—annually would be preferable, in deference to exist- 
ing usages, and perhaps, likewise, on account of the arrangement and 
length of the college courses, which would naturally have some rela- 
tion to the period ofa year; and the candidates ought, a short time or 
immediately after making their applications, to be examined on the 
branches of knowledge requisite for obtaining the degree applied for. 
With these arrangements, the sciences would no longer be regarded, 
in so far as the degrees conferred in our colleges have a tendency to 
make them so regarded, as entirely secondary in importance to the 
knowledge of the languages ; but would assume their natural and pro- 
per dignity.in the college system. And by making the conferring ofa 
degree to depend on a special application to be made shortly before it 
is conferred, a perfect equality of rank would be ostensibly maintained » 
among the students so long as they continue together, and little or no 
feeling of degradation could possibly enter the breasts of those who did 
not aim at the honors of a diploma,—a circumstance which I deem of 
no small importance, ‘not only in reference to the comfort and happi- 
ness of the young men who are actually members of a college institu- 
tion, but likewise because an obstacle would thus be removed, which, 
under a different state of things, might operate to the exclusion of many 
individuals of sensitive feelings from the advantages of an education.’ 
—pp. 39-41. 


The purport of a few remarks which we took the liberty to make 
on this topic, in the Convention, cannot be correctly understood 
from the brief minute at page 126 of the Journal. Our sugges- 
tion was, that the error, perhaps, might not be in the principle of 
giving diplomas, as to the thing itself,—but in the practice of the 
colleges, in conferring them indiscriminately on all students who 
had spent the usual time in college, and passed through the several 
classes, without any reference to actual qualification. Some gen- 
tlemen had proposed to substitute certificates of the studies pur- 
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sued and the attainments made, in place of the diplomas conferred 
at present, on the ground that these diplomas really signify nothing, 
except that the possessor has passed some time within the walls of 
a college, and are now universally so understood. In reply, we 
inquired what security there was that such certificates would not 
gradually become just as much a mere matter of course; and 
whether the object had in view by all might not be as well accom- 
plished by a reform in the present practice of the colleges, so that 
diplomas should be granted only to such as were found, on exa- 
mination, actually qualified for them; and that both students and 
their friends, as well as the public, should be made to understand 
this. It was with these qualifications and on these grounds, that 
we ventured to express our doubt of the expediency of introducing 
at once so entire a revolution on this point, as the abolition of 
diplomas altogether. The practice of the American colleges, in 
granting the Bachelor’s degree indiscriminately, to all students 
who have spent the usual time within their walls, has certainly 
been carried beyond that of the most ancient and eminent Euro- 
pean models. In the University of Oxford, although the degree of 
‘ Master of Arts’ is gained (without a severe examination and with 
few instances of failure) by a residence of sixteen terms after ob- 
taining the Bachelor’s, yet a consideiable number of candidates for 
the Bachelor’s degree are rejected, or, as it is commonly called, 
‘plucked.’ This is stated in the paper communicated by Dr. Coley; 
and we very much incline to think that a somewhat similar course 
in our own Colleges, at least in reference to the Bachelor’s degree, 
the first and the proper foundation of all the rest, would be attend- 
ed with happy results to the cause of sound learning. It would 
indeed require a considerable degree of moral courage on the part 
of any single college, to commence such a course independently 
of others. Yet we are not sure that any one that would do so, in 
default of the consent of others, would not gradually, and perhaps 
speedily, acquire a character for its diplomas which would make 
them of some real value, and consequently to be more extensively 
sought. At all events, such an improvement, as it seems to us, 
might easily be brought about by.a concert among the colleges ; 
_and for effecting such concert, literary conventions, on the princi- 
ple of that lately held in this city, present probably the most propi- 
tious opportunity. 

Qn the difficult yet most important subject of the internal police 
and discipline of colleges, Dr. Wainwright said, 


‘ He believed it to be of the utmost importance to the interests of our 
literary institutions that the parental system of discipline should be 
recognised and established within their walls. Both the comfort of 
the officers of colleges and the progress of the pupils in their respect- 
ive studies would be thereby materially promoted. He thought that 
these views had been rapidly gaining ground. Formerly, in the inter- 
course between the teachers and taught, a great and almost impassa- 
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ble distance had been maintained, and the consequence was, that their 
interests seemed to be separate, while in truth they were, and should 
be made to appear, identified. That punishments were sometimes 
necessary no one could doubt, and that in colleges, these punishments 
must occasionally tend to the separating an offending pupil from the 
institution with which he was connected. But it was an important 
branch of inquiry how far this kind of discipline was to operate. There 
was a general understanding among our colleges, that no student, hav- 
ing been dismissed from one, should be received into another, except 
he should be so far restored to favor as to receive from his college what 
was termed a regular dismissal. While this was the understanding, he 
thought that the comity which should always be maintained between 
sister seminaries required that the rule should be strictly adhered 
to. It was a serious inquiry, however, whether or not it should be 
abolished. It might be argued that in so doing, salutary discipline 
would be essentially weakened. A young man, knowing that without 
any impediment but his own, or his parent’s or guardian’s will, he might 
transfer his connection from one college to another, would be perhaps 
rendered more careless in regard to his conduct, than he would be under 
the operation of the present system. But on the other hand, was it well 
to stamp upon a-young man of sixteen a mark of disgrace, which should 
be almost indelible, for some single act of indiscretion,—or even, to put 
the case stronger, for some months of negligence and insubordination ? 
This was not parental. A father would give him several trials. Why 
should he not have a similar advantage in our colleges? If he had not 
succeeded in one, why not permit him freely to go to another, where, © 
under new associations, and with the experience he has gained from 
the consequences of his former misconduct, he may become a new 
character? For his part, he would give a young man as many oppor- 
tunities to recover himself as possible, and while he would maintain 
discipline, he would not allow punishment to be inflicted in a relentless 
spirit, He could not venture to decide upon such an important ques- 
tion; he would merely suggest those views which had been impressed 
on his own mind when he was connected with one of the most promi- 
nent literary institutions of the country, and which subsequent observa- 
tions had only strengthened. Still, however, those whose lives were 
engaged in promoting the interests of good morals and sound learning 
in our colleges, and who were more concerned than others could be in 
their welfare, were perhaps the best judges upon such a question. For 
himself, he would have the parental discipline carried to as great an 
extent as possible, and have the intercourse between teachers and 
taught approach, in the nearest practicable degree, to that which exists 
between a wise and affectionate father and his sons.’—pp. 144-7. 


As respects the ‘parental system of discipline,’ so. termed, all 
who spoke on it in the Convention seemed to be agreed in word ; 
yet it did not appear to us that there was any clear agreement as 
to the precise and definite import of the thing. President Bates, 
or instance, advocated this system, wherever it could be intro- 
duced, but did not believe it sufficient for good government; and 
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hence maintained the necessity for laws and regulations—few and 
simple. But is the parental system inconsistent with laws and regu- 
lations—few and simple? We think not. On the contrary, it 
seems to us that laws and regulations of this description, adminis- 
tered with the mildness and firmness of a wise and good father ofa 
family, are indispensable to such a system. In every well ordered 
household there must necessarily, we apprehend, be at least some 
general rules of order and business, if not written yet promulged 
with sufficient explicitness to be perfectly well known and under- 
stood. ‘These rules constitute the basis of the parental govern- 
ment of a family; and without such rules, and their striet and 
equitable observance too, on the part of the governors as well as 
the governed, any family must speedily be volved in confusion, 
or be subjected to the violent remedy of domestic despotism. It 
was, however, that parental spirit of kmdness mingled with firm- 
ness, and that deep, constant, and affectionate interest in the health, 
morals, manners, comfort, and general improvement of their pupils, 
on the part of the Faculty and the administrative government of 
literary institutions, to which we think the most of those who 
addressed the Convention on this subject, had special reference. 
Could parents generally once become fully satisfied that such an 
interest in their children’s welfare is taken, by those to whose 
charge they are committed in the most important period of their 
life,—that it extends not :#!y to the lecture or recitation room, but 
to all places in which the student may be, and at all times, while 
under the care of the institution,—that it will secure the faithful 
performance, as far as may be, of the offices of a parent, as welt 
as those of instructers and governors, and when this cannot be 
done that timely notice will be given,—then indeed might we hope 
to see removed a very great part of the objections which parents 
now too justly feel to sending their children from under their own 
eye, even for the most important purpose of a liberal education. 
That there is room, much room, for improvement in this respect,. 
few or none of the gentlemen composing the Convention seemed 
disposed to deny. That such an improvement, at the same time, 
is gradually going on, we do believe. And we trust that our newly 
organized institutions especially, and those about to be organized, 
or which at any future time may be so, will not fail to avail them- 
selves of the best lights of experience, and observation, and reason, 
on this subject. But we as ardently hope, on the other hand, that 
the idea will never be adopted that the ‘ parental system,’ that at 
least which we advocate, means a system without laws, and conse- 
quently without system, and without order. Nothing, in our judg- 
ment, could be more erroneous in theory, or more fatal in practice. 
Let the professors and presidents in our colleges rule like parents, 
and manifest, on all suitable occasions, the interest of parents, fon 
the comfort and welfare of their pupils in all respects, as well as 
for their progress in learning, and they will find this we doubt not 
15* 
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both the most ready way to fill their halls, and also to secure from 
their pupils toward themselves the respect and the obedience of 
sons. 

There was one view of this subject presented by Professor Silli- 
man, which it appeared to us had not been considered by other 
gentlemen as strictly embraced within it, though im itself neverthe- 
less, in all practicable cases, certainly an important one. He said, 


“It would be happy if parents would frequently resort to the institu- 
tions in which their children are members, and ascertain in person their 
condition ; that they should go into their recitation and lecture rooms, 
and into their chambers, and thus ascertain their habits, opportunities, 
and prospects.’—p. 156. 


In relation to the general question of discipline, the sentiments of 
Professor Silliman seemed to be in entire accordance with those 
above expressed. He maintained that 


‘The government should, however, itself, be governed by fixed laws, 
which should of course be made public, as well as those that govern the 
students ; that all may know their duties ; that the spirit of the govern- 
ment should be entirely parental—the intercourse of the officers with 
their pupils mild, affectionate, and wirning, like that of parents with 
their children; and that if students were disobedient and unworthy in 
their conduct, the tone of their instructers should still be calm ; although 
firm, never harsh or menacing. It was observed that, as good parenis 
are familiar with their children, enter into ffieir feelings, and even min- 
gle occasionally in their amusements, so, as far as it is practicable, the 
college government ought to imitate the parental; but that, in both 
cases, there must be obedience, and the authority of the parent or in- 
structer should not be questioned by the child or pupil, although both 
are held amenable to moral sanctions, to public opinion, and to the 
laws.’—pp. 156-7. 

There was one embarrassing branch of the question now under 
review, on which we were much gratified to hear the sentiments 
so generally, and with so much unanimity, expressed in the Con- 
vention. It was that which relates to the dismissal of a student 
from one college operating, by concert among colleges, as a dis- 
qualification for his admission into any other. This has long seem- 
ed to us an unreasonably severe, unwise, and, (if we may use the 
term,) unparental degree of rigour. It consults the fancied dignity 
and authority of the college government, we apprehend, more than 
the real welfare of the pupil, and is a relic of statelier and stiffer 


days and rulers, which modern improvements and more liberal 


views and feelings may well dispense with. It has often happened 
that individuals have been dismissed from a college for faults in 
themselves really trivial, in which however the Faculty have con- 
sidered their honor and authority concerned. And perhaps the 
students implicated, or many of them at least, have also been una- 
voidably so situated in regard to their fellow students, as to conceive 
themselves compelled in honor, according to their views of things, 
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to act with them. It is true, their views may have been founded 
in error. They may have mistaken the pomt of honor,;—whicl 
we agree, is, in truth, obedience to the laws to which they sub- 
scribed at the time of matriculating. The college, from that 
moment, becomes in theory, and ought to be so in fact, their alma 
mater, and governing, as well as teaching, like a kind yet faithful 
parent, ought to be honored and obeyed as such, in all her lawful 
commands and counsels, as long as the pupil remains under her 
fostering care. Still, though the point of honor be mistaken, yet, 
with the erring youth, it is the point of honor,—a principle good in 
itself, and capable of being directed to advantageous and noble 
ends, though in many instances certainly misapplied. We do not 
dispute that those who persist in resistance to the college govern- 
ment, after all other means of correction have been resorted to in 
vain, may be and ought to be dismissed. This is doubtless essen- 
tial to the very existence of efficient government, the prostration of 
which, even in behalf of a ward or a son, no wise guardian or 
parent could ever desire. Yet we contend that to follow such dis- 
missal, in all cases, with exclusion from all other similar institutions, 
is a measure of severity both barbarous in itself, and calculated in 
a great majority of instances to defeat the very object which ought 
to be had in view,—the rescue and reformation of the offenders. 
If admitted, on application, into other colleges, where they would 
find themselves released from former associations, and taught wis- 
dom by experience, ripening with age, many such young men would 
doubtless both retrieve their own credit, and become ornaments 
and valuable members of society. Perhaps, too, a change of teach- 
ers and governors might not sometimes be without a good effect. 
For though in cases of rebellion, so called, the young and weaker 
party generally bear the brunt of blame, yet it may happen occa- 
sionally that there are faults at least on both sides; and more prudent 
and skilful governors and teachers may perhaps make more respect- 
ful and obedient pupils, and lead them to the formation or the 
development of mental and moral powers and habits well worth the 
experiment of such a second, or even a third, or a thirtieth trial. 
President Marsh ‘expressed an opinion that dismissal from one 
college ought not to disqualify or exclude an applicant from admis- 
sion to some other college.? And Professor Adrain, also, ‘ was in 
favor of the admission of a student into a college where he might 
apply for admission, though he might have been dismissed from 
some other college, and without reference to the wishes of the lat- 
ter.’ Similar sentiments in substance, of which these two quota- 
tions are perhaps sufficient specimens, were expressed also by other 
gentlemen. 

On the subject of making provision, in some way, for the stu- 
dents themselves to take part with the Faculty in the administration 
of discipline, Mr. Woodbridge said, : 

‘It is obviously very important to secure the assent and co-operation 
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of pupils in discipline, and the question has been proposed, how far 
their being directly concerned in it would be useful. I have seen this 
plan adopted in two foreign institutions of great celebrity. In one, its 
effects appeared to me at least doubtful. In the other, it was abandoned 
on account of the consumption of time, the excitement of feeling, the 
unfavorable results arising from the applicatlon of one invariable penal- 
ty for the same fault, and the incapacity of youth to act with reference 
to the great end of discipline. ‘The parent must often treat the same 
offence very differently, according to the age, the motives, and the 
dispositién or actual feeling of the child, if he wishes to promote his 
reformation. But in a public trial, under an iavariable law, the benefit 
of private influence, and of the experience and tact of the enn is 
lost. 

‘ But all these means of discipline, however important in hair place, 
will be insufficient, unless the appeal be made to the moral sense. 'There 
is but one governor whose sight we cannot escape—whose power we 
cannot resist. A sense of his presence and of duty to him, will accom- 
plish more than all the laws and penalties which can be devised, without 
it; and this should form the basis of every plan of government.— 
pp- 1538-4. 

He afterward added, on discipline generally,— 

‘The only system of discipline which can be efficient and perma- 
nent, is that which recognises the omnipresent Deity as its Supreme 
Head, which refers to his word as its standard, and presents the love 
of God and man as its motives of action. . It is in this system we find 
the only vital principles of action—the only influence which is all per- 
vading. It involves no evils—it creates no dangers. Its whole ten- 
dency is to elevate the character, to suppress every wrong motive, to 
strengthen every good principle, and to prepare the subject of it for 
every sphere of action, for every stage of his existence. ‘The institu- 
tion which adopts this system as its basis, will best provide for its own 
prosperity, and cannot but secure the blessing of heaven.’—pp. 154-5. 


With regard to the study of the Latin and Greek languages, a 
subject which at present engages much attention, we ‘admit at 
the outset, and without hesitation, that it is not essential to even 
a liberal education ; that to insist on it as such, and as the 
only avenue to science, is calculated to confine education to the 
few, which ought to be extended to the many ; is an odious obstruc- 
tion to the diffusion of useful knowledge ; inconsistent with the state 
of society, and with republican institutions ; and a serious obstacle 
to the speedy and universal spread of the Gospel itself. While 
these two dead languages continue to be made the indispensable 
and essential part of a collegiate education, as was justly remarked 
by Mr. Gallatin, the academies and preparatory schools will neces- 
sarily be led to adapt themselves to the colleges, for which they are 
to prepare students. The Latin and Greek languages will be there 

also the principal, and almost engrossing objects of education ; ; and 
hence those who leave such schools to enter college, will generally 
be found entirely deficient. Whilst on those not intended to entet 
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college, the effect must be still more seriously pernicious. They 

will leave school perhaps at an early age, from the necessity of 

resorting to active pursuits for the means of subsistence, and to 

assist their parents in mechanical, mercantile, or agricultural ope- 

rations. But they will leave it without having acquired, and with- 

out having enjoyed the means to acquire, that kind and degree of- 
scientific and practical and useful knowledge, the want of which is 

most felt, for which there is so loud and general and just a demand, 

and which ought to be satisfied. It is this tremendous loss of time, 

Mr. Gallatin added, which constitutes the great evil, that cannot be 

removed otherwise than by substituting a more rational system of 
education,—one better fitted to the situation, pursuits, and wants of 
the community. 

But, though Dr. Rush was of opinion that to encounter the 
strong and universal prejudice in favor of the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages, as a necessary branch of liberal education, requires the 
recollection of escapes from a lion and a bear, we incline to think 
that the risk, and the consequent courage required at present, is 
rather on the other side. The setting of the popular current, at 
this day, seems to be rather against the Latin and Greek, as even a 
useful and important part of education at all. Against this oppo- 
site extreme, as we cannot but consider it, we beg to enter our 
most earnest protest, and to add a few observations in opposition 
to the entire repudiation of those ancient and noble tongues. 

Mr. Gallatin himself, the most powerful advocate in the Conven- 
tion of such an organization of colleges as neither to make indis- 
pensable nor to exclude a classical course, averred, at the same 
time, that nothing was farther from his design than to depreciate 
the study of languages. That philology,—the science of language, 
its varied structure, the investigation of the means by which, 
through that inestimable gift of Providence, ideas are communi- 
cated, and the stock of knowledge is gradually accumulated and 
transmitted to succeeding generations,—is not only one of the most 
interesting, but one of the most important studies. It is, in fact, 
an essential branch of the science of mind, and consequently as 
much superior to those branches of knowledge which have mere 
matter for their object as mind is to matter. Now, it is also admit- 
ted, on all hands, that Greek is one of the most perfect, if not the 
perfectest of languages. Mr. Gallatin, indeed, as Dr. Rush had done 
before him, made an ingenious use of this fact, in support of his 
position that the study of the dead languages is neither essential, 
hor even particularly appropriate, to the formation of style in the 
vernacular language of the student,* or to exercise the faculties 
and form the mind. It is well known, said he, : 
‘that the Greeks, who carried that instrument [language] to such a 
degree of perfection, did not learn and were not assisted by any other 


* Dr. Rush went so far as to maintain that the cultivation of the Latin and 
Crreek languages is a great obstacle to the cultivation and perfection of the English 
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language than their own. And it will not be denied that,—trained by 
an education carried on in their own language exclusively, the faculties 
of those fathers of modern civilization were unfolded and exercised in 
a most wonderful degree. The highest and most acute powers of the 
mind are displayed in their splendid, though often erroneous specula- 
tions. And the whole stock of knowledge in every science, with which 
we took our departure in the sixteenth century, was almost exclusively 
due to the discoveries made by that small nation within the short space 
of its national existence.’—pp. 174-5. 


We cannot admit, however, specious and plausible as this argu- 
ment is, that it at all proves that every other nation, in all ages and 
circumstances, might as speedily and certainly, without the aid or 
study of any other language than their own, attain an equal perfec- 
tion of language, and an equal discipline and development of the 
powers of the mind. As well might this be said of a resort to the an- 
cient Grecian models in the arts, in which that extraordinary nation 
excelled, and still remain the unrivalled models of the world, equally 
as in language. If the study of language at all be an essential 
branch of the science of mind, and this again the most exalted and 
important of all sciences, then surely the study of one of the most 
perfect of languages, if not the most perfect, is the directest and 
most rational path to the sublime pleasure and profit to be derived 
from such study. On this point, Dr. Lieber, in reply to Mr. Gal- 
laudet, expressed himself in the Convention so happily, and we 
think so justly, that we cannot deny our readers the pleasure of 
seeing his remarks at length. 


He ‘claimed the attention of the meeting for a few minutes,—he 
was fully aware how precious the present moments were,—he desired 
only to reply to some remarks of the gentleman (Mr. Gallaudet) who 
had so eloquently spoken on the subject. As to the proposal to try a 
liberal education without the study of the classics, he would direct the 
attention of the Convention to several very successful trials already 
made,—as, for instance, the Ecole Polytechnique in Paris, and a new 
school of a higher characfer at Berlin. 

In that city, Professor Fisher, the well known natural philosopher. 
(and at the same time a gentleman of very classical erudition,) had 
urged the government to establish higher schools, without classical 


study, for those who did not intend to visit the University, because, for — 


such individuals, natural philosophy, natural history, and several other 
branches, were of far greater importance than Greek and Latin, and it 
was utterly impossible to introduce all these branches into fhe gymna- 
siums already existing ; it was utterly impossible, because time could 


not be found. Dr. Lieber agreed with the gentleman who had spoken - 


before him, that institutions for a liberal education should exist, in 
which the classical studies were not pursued; but he did not wish to 


language ; that an understanding which does not contract an oblique direction by 
being employed four or five years in learning Latin or Greek, must have uncom- 
mon strength,— Observations on the Study of the Laiin and Greek Languages. 
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restrain the study of the classics to so few institutions as he believed 

was the wish of the gentleman who spoke before him, if he understood 
him right. He knew that there was by no means time to give his rea- 
sons at full length ; he intended to touch briefly a few remarks only 
which had been made before him. Mr. Gallaudet had somewhat ridi- 
culed the idea that the knowledge of Latin and Greek was necessary to 

understand our language thoroughly, because its etymology would not 
be understood without them. Now Dr. Lieber could not find any thing 
ridiculous in this idea. He firmly believed that it was impossible to 

understand the etymology of the English language, without a know- 

ledge of two ancient languages, and, at the same time, that it was 

impossible to keep a language in its purity, if there were not always a 

large number of men who understood its etymology,—just as it would be 

impossible to keep up a sound knowledge of the Bible, if there were 

not always a number of men who understood thoroughly the languages 
in which the Scriptures were originally written. It had been said that 
Franklin was one of the purest English writers, and yet he never had 
received a classical education ; he (Dr. Lieber) had always believed 
that Franklin was a fair Latin scholar; but even if he had not been 
such, it seemed to Dr. Lieber undeniable, that Franklin had formed 

his style after English models, upon whom the influence of classical 
study was evident. | 

It has often been asked, what is Latin and Greek? How is it possi- 

ble to give such an importance to two languages spoken by nations 
who, thousands of years ago, disappeared from the stage of history ? 

Certainly it is remarkable that these two languages should have retain- 

ed such an importance for centuries with all civilized nations ; yet there 

is good ground for it. As to the Greek language, it appeared to him 

a similar case as with the Greek arts. Is it not remarkable that every 
one who wishes to acquire great knowledge and skill in the fine arts, 

should be obliged to return to those of Greece? And yet it is so, and 
it is necessary. There are periods in history, which, by singular co- 

operation, by a happy constellation of circumstances, to express it 
rather more accurately, produce effects which only can be produced 

just under these circumstances, and never again, as never precisely 

the same circumstances, in precisely the same proportions, could re- 

turn. Other effects, equally important, can be and are produced—but 
not the same. Such peculiarly happy historical constellation, if it is 

allowed to use this expression, was it which produced in Greece. that 
high degree of perfeetion in which they cultivated their fine arts, that 

they have ever since remained in most respects a model for all ages 

and countries, though mankind have changed religion, sciences, lan- 

guages, the very morality, and every view of public and private life. 

And though attempts have been made to deviate from these models, 

they carry perfection with them in such a degree that they bind us to, 
acknowledge them. We may willingly do so or not. And such a@ pecu-. 
liarly happy constellation was it, in his opinion, under which flourished 

that beautiful idiom, that never equalled language of ancient Greece. 

It often appeared to him that all the languages of modern times with 

which he was acquainted, were more or less skilful contrivances, to 
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overcome that great difficulty which arises from the want ahd neces- 
sity to express, in forms, imperceptible and spiritual ideas ; whilst, 
on the other hand, the dialect of Hellas appeared like an idiom given 
from heaven, and finished with so fine an organization, with so pure a 
symmetry, so harmonious'a sound, such youthful vigour, as constitute 
the living elements of uninterrupted development. He liked English, 
for its conciseness and great descriptiveness, for its peculiar strength in 
eloquence ; he liked Gcrman for its abundant riches, its great power 
of composition and decomposition, its metaphysical power in prose, and 
its lyrical vigour in poetry ; he liked Italian for its graceful suavity, its 
redounding strength, and its delightful harmony ; he liked French for 
its poignancy, its preciseness, its pliability and gracefulness in every 
respect which regards social intercourse; he liked Spanish for its 
grandeur and almost pompous character; he liked the idiom of Ca- 
meens, he liked the Sclavonian language, for its rich and beautiful 
grammar, and the great treasure of its words. But, more than all these, 
he liked the language of Greece, because it united all these beauties, 
and offered many, many more. Certainly he could not venture to 
prove this now. -And could it be necessary? All those who agreed 
with him in considering Greek the most beautiful, most philosophical, 
most perfect language on the record of civilization, would no doubt 
also agree with him in considering the study of this magnificent lan- 
guage a most important branch of liberal education. If it is important 
to study nature, how can it be less important to study languages, these 
impressions of our intellectual nature? What is language? It is 
not only the means of communicating our ideas, but language is also 
the form in which we think, a very part of ourselves. ‘To study, 
then, the: most perfect of languages, no doubt must be very import- 
ant. As to the Latin language, he could not think it so perfect a 
language as the Greek, yet it is a-very perfect one; and so much they 
seemed to him superior to the modern languages of Europe, that a 
thorough study of either would have a decided influence upon the 
logical thinking of a student. Besides, the Latin tongue was the 
language of all Christianity in the middle ages, and so much is this 
language connected, even now, with almost every branch, that we can 
hardly make a few steps without having occasion for the knowledge of 
Latin, or the wish to possess such. It had been very often asserted, if 
the influence of the study of the ancient languages on our minds has 
been extolled, that with a young pupil, all this so called study could not 
be any thing else than a mere matter of memory. Dr. Lieber allowed 
this, but he asked, what subject ever could be, with a young scholar, 
any thing else at the commencement, for a great part, but matter ef 
memory ‘The child imitates and commits to memory, whilst the riper 
age digests and thinks independently. Ifa classical study had not 
proved very useful in this country, as some gentlemen had asserted, 
he would impute this rather to the way in which these languages were 
pursued, than to the languages themselves ; he could not believe that 
in this country, where all matters had taken a practical turn, any dan- 
ger was to be apprehended from too extensive a study of the classical 
languages.’ 
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We will subjoin, on this topic, but a very few additional thoughts, 
and these rather as heads of argument than otherwise, as we find 
that our present limits will not admit of more. 

A very general sentiment seems to prevail at present in favor of 
the study of modern languages, and particularly of the French and 
Spanish, to which may be added the Italian and Portuguese. The 
great intercourse which, as a nation, we already have, and which will 
doubtless greatly increase, with nations speaking the two former 
languages especially, makes an acquaintance with them peculiarly 
and increasingly important. Now any one, having any familiarity 
at all with the subject, knows that a previous knowledge of 
Latin furnishes a key which renders the additional acquisition of 
all these languages comparatively easy. This consideration itself, 
_ seems to us to decide the question of the utility of the study of 
Latin. We might add, however, its importance (as in submission to 
some great names we must still think) in order to an accurate and 
thorough acquaintance with the etymology, the beauty, the force, 
and the compass of our own tongue ; the treasures of learning, and 
taste, and style, which it unlocks ; the logical training in which it dis- 
- ciplines the mind; and the facilities it affords andthe accomplishment 
it adds to those destined for any of the learned professions. On these 
grounds, and others which might be stated, we should regret to see 
the study of this ancient and noble tongue lightly discarded. 

We have not mentioned the German among the modern tongues 
above named, because, although in itself an important language, it 
yet has not the same near affinity to the Latin as the others. 

Similar additional arguments might be urged in behalf of the 
study of Greek. And certainly the late resuscitation of the Greek 
nation, its inclination to a form of government so much resembling 
our own, its profession of Christianity, though in a corrupted form, 
and the increasing literary, religious, and commercial intercourse 
which cannot fail to be opened, consequently, between this country 
and the modern inhabitants of that once so celebrated and classic 
land, all together make an acquaintance with their language also, 
at this crisis, peculiarly important. Now, to show the value of an 
acquaintance with ancient Greek in order to an easy, accurate, 
and thorough acquaintance with the modern, we will quote one 
short passage only from a paper submitted to the Convention by 
Professor Perdicari, himself a native of Greece, and now a teacher 
in this country. 


‘Let a pupil be informed that a scholar who has a-thorough know- 
ledge of the ancient Greek, and especially one who has the proper 
pronunciation, may acquire the modern Greek in the course of three 
months, and in order that he may not think your assertion wild and 
Quixotic, tell him that while I was at Mount Pleasant, Mr. Sidney 
Johnson, late of Yale College, attended to the subject, and in the course 
of three months he was able to converse, and after he left the place he 
corresponded with me in modern Greek ; let him be informed, if he 
Voi. Il.—April, 1831. 16 
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needs be at all, that the modern Greek differs from the ancient in the 
arrangement of the words only, that it has the same vocabulary, and 
with few exceptions the same grammar, that a good knowledge of the 
modern Greek, which he can never acquire unless he is a good scholar 
in the ancient, besides the charm of accomplishment, will tend to 
perfect him in the ancient Greek, by teaching him to think in that 
language ; tell him that the Greek nation is already free, and that its 
literature will soon take its place among the refined literatures of other 
nations; tell him that its language has already its poets and philoso- 
phers, that you will soon have commercial intercourse with that nation, 
and that he will then have an easy access to her literature and her con- 
cerns through the medium of her newspapers; and after you have told 
him all this, be assured that you will not fail to rouse within his young 
bosom a new ambition and a warm love for that literature which with- 
stood the mad whirlwind of time.’—pp. 102-3. 


Mr. Perdicari’s enthusiasm in behalf of the pronunciation of the 
modern Greeks, as the true pronunciation of the ancient tongue, 
is natural enough, and rather creditable than otherwise to his na- 
tional feeling. We think it however not much better proved than 
that the pronunciation of the modern Italians is that of ancient 
Rome ; and the arguments in favor of adopting the latter as the 
true pronunciation of the Latin tongue, might be made to run 
nearly pari passu with those in favor of adopting the modern Greek 
pronunciation as identical with the ancient. This discussion, how- 
ever, would lead us too far from our present purpose, and we can 
only therefore but just allude to it. There are weighty arguments, 
we are persuaded, which might be urged in opposition to Professor 
Perdicari’s, but which, if adduced at all, must be reserved for some 
other suitable occasion. For such readers as may wish to pursue 
this subject, it may suffice at present to refer them to a very able 
and learned essay of Professor Moore, (of Columbia College in 
this city,) against the position that the modern Greek pronunciation 
is that of the ancient Greeks ; and to the paper of Mr. Perdicari, 
in the Journal before us; and the writings of Mr. John Pickering, 
(of New England,) a very eminent Greek scholar, in favor of the 
modern pronunciation. 

We will add only one remark more, and that is, that Greek is 
the language in which the living oracles of the New Testament 
were originally composed by the inspired penmen, under the dic- 
tation and guidance of the Holy Spirit ; and also the Septuagint, 
that early and most important version of the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament, which was used by our blessed Lord and his Apostles 
themselves, and constitutes the true key to a large portion of the 
idiom of the New. And though our confessedly excellent English 
translation is certainly sufficient for all ordinary and essential pur- 
poses, yet to all such as can conveniently be put in possession of 
the requisite means, it must certainly be a valuable acquisition to 
be able occasionally at least to consult the originals for themselves. 
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To every minister of the Gospel, this must be peculiarly desirable 
and important, though we deny its indispensableness. And accord- 
ing to our views of the divine call to the Christian ministry, it can 
never be known beforehand on which of our sons, or on whose 
son, God may be pleased to impose this great burden, and to con- 
fer this great honor. While then age admits, and we enjoy the 
means, we surely ought not to fail, on our part, to store their 
minds with the richest and most valuable endowments in our 
power ; riches these which do not, will not, and cannot, so readily 
take wings and flee away. We may then leave it to the gracious God 
of Providence to lead, and guide, and use them in such way as may 
seem best in his heavenly wisdom. The same argument may be 
urged in reference to the business of the world, and to the demands 
of our country. It is not possible for any father to divine what his 
son may become fit for, or be called to. He may intend him for 
the honorable and useful employment of a mechanic, a merchant, 
ora farmer. Yet Providence, and his son’s inclination and talents, 
may afterward lead him into a very different course, and place him 
in situations in which the want of early education must be deeply 
felt and deplored. There is no field of usefulness, nor any: post in 
Church or State, to which the sons of the humblest man among 
us may not be ultimately called in the order of Providence, and in 
the wants of the Church and the world; and we consider it there- 
fore a sacred duty, to our country, and to our God,—to ourselves, 
to our children, and to humanity,—not to be wanting on our part 
to supply our offspring with what so many of us so deeply feel the 
want of ourselves, and, leaving the rest to God, to fit them as far as 
in our power lies, to perform the noblest, the happiest, and the most 
useful part, on the great stage of human existence. That learning 
alone will not qualify them for this, we know full well. And our 
readers, we trust, will do us the justice to believe that all our remarks. 
are based on the supposition of the earliest, most faithful, most pray— 
erful, and most exemplary attention to the inculcation and practice 
of true piety and pure morals, without which all other imaginary 
accomplishments are but the glittering, fatal, decorations of guilt 
and ruin. 

There may be in some youths an invincible repugnance to the 
study of languages, and perhaps even an incapacity for it.. In such 
cases they should by no means be forced to continue it. Sucha 
course might not only disgust but ruin them. Incapacity, however, 
should never be supposed without a fair trial, and_with every pro- 
per encouragement and help. The powers of some minds are 
much slower in their development than those of others ; yet such 
often exhibit, in afterlife, a depth, and strength, and solidity, which 
amply repay all the pains and cost of their early culture. The fault 
may sometimes also be in the teacher, more than in the scholar. ~ 
And although frequent changes of teachers, where it can conve- 
niently be avoided, we think by no means advisable, yet it is some- 
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times not only expedient, either on the above ground or others, 
which every parent and guardian ought earefully to observe, but 
even indispensable. In order to make the study of the Greek 
language interesting as well as profitable to young pupils, Profes- 
sor Perdicari strongly recommends the introduction of the black- 
board of the mathematician into the recitation room of the Greek 
instructer. We cannot but think that this method would be attend- 
ed with very happy results, not only in teaching Greek but Latin, 
or any other language ; and should be glad to see it at least fairly 
tried. 
_ The scholar [says Mr. Perdicari] may be permitted to have a ma- 
nual grammar, but the instructer must be his own grammar while in the 
recitation room; he must put the example of the subject, whatever it 
happens to be, upon the board; he must explain it in a familiar man- 
ner, and inform his scholars with regard to the rules and exceptions, 
and when they have fully understood his explanations and remarks he 
may then efface from his board all the examples, and require his pu- 
pils to come the next day prepared to lecture him on the same subject, 
having upon the board the same or other examples.that will answer for 
the subject; when they have fully understood one part of speech, then 
the work of some proper author may be placed in their hands, and they 
may be drilled upon the parts of speech they have learned only, their 
instructer assisting them in the translation of the other parts.’-—pp. 
89-90. 


He also recommends a similar course in teaching syntax. 


‘Here again [he continues ] the instructer must not permit them [his 
pupils] to burden their young minds with rules they are unable to un- 
derstand, but as in the first part of the grammar, he must use his own 
discretion as to the order of the subject ; he must begin by putting upon 
his board some simple sentences, and give simple and familiar rules, 
then pass from simple to more complicated sentences, requiring of, and 
teaching them the power and ability of explaining what they have 
learned, in their own language, -without the assistance of their gram- 
mars, while in the recitation room ;- they will thus be carried from one 
step to another, without being permitted to mount on the top of this 


structure by a single leap ; they will thus acquire a thorough knowledge: 


of grammar, which will enable them to pursue the study of the classics 
without being disgusted with them; they should not be required to 
translate any author, before their teacher has given them in a familiar 
lecture, the life of the writer, his excellencies as well as defects, if he 
happens to have any; besides this, a short lecture should precede 
every recitation, the object of which should be, to explain historical 
facts, which, being beyond the grasp of young scholars, often render 
the author dark and incomprehensible.’—pp. 90-91. 


To establish a University, complete in all its parts, is certainly 
not the work of a day, nor of a year, nor of a generation. We 
heartily rejoice, nevertheless, in the auspicious begmnings and 
prospects, both among ourselves and others. 
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‘A University in its perfect extent is one of the noblest results of 
human intelligence. It aims at nothing less than to furnish a concen- 
tration of all useful knowledge ; to collect, to digest, to diffuse all the 


g, which can im any manner be made the fit subject of public 
instruction and promote the honor and advantage of the nation. An 
individual is plainly incompeteni to fulfil any but a small part of such 
a purpose. It requires joint action: it requires that, which more than 
any thing else constitutes the happiness of liberal minds, the extensive 
codperation of good men in furthering good designs.’ —.Mr. Bancroft’s 
paper.—pp. 45-6. 


learning 


To ourselves, as a Christian denomination, now numbering in 
this country alone nearly half a million of actual members, besides 
the quadruple or more of this number of hearers and friends, the 
establishment of at least one University under our own special 
direction and patronage, with its appropriate departments truly 
and ably organized and ultimately filled up, is certainly a subject 
of immense moment; and never more so than precisely at this 
period. This we think is also indicated by the openings and course 
of Providence, and by ‘joint action,’ and ‘extensive codperacite, 
we are persuaded it can be accomplished. Let us recollect, more- 
over, what our country bids fair to be even within the days of our 
own children, and what, with the continued, and we hope even 
the increased blessing of God, will probably be the proportionate 
increase of our own denomination, and its consequent duties and 
wants,—let us keep all this in mind, and then faithfully, liberally, 
and of a ready mind, do our part to place our institutions on cor- 
respondingly broad and liberal foundations. The views of our ex- 
cellent friend the Rev. Richard Watson, of England, in a late letter 
to us on this subject, are, we think, as just in themselves, as they 
are happily expressed. In American Methodism, he says, ‘I have 
felt increasing interest, regarding it as taking a large share in mo- 
rally educating a vast and rising empire, and feeling that the present 
race of American preachers, and the leading friends, are deeply 
responsible to posterity, to the interests of which their anxieties and. 
plans are thrown forward. I rejoice much in those plans of effect- 
ive education for your youth in which you are so honorably engaged, 
being persuaded that if you give Methodism its full play in society, 
you must render it a means of supplying all the wants of your 
people, literary, scientific, and religious.’ The-judgment: of such 
a man cannot but have even in this country a share of that just 
weight and influence which we know it so largely commands in. 
his own. 

The beneficial effect of a more diffused education, on the moral 
feeling of the community, was forcibly though very modestly 
noticed in the Convention, by Mr. Gallatin. On -this point, he 
remarked, all were agreed; and’‘ he would only say, that one of 
the most powerful means to preserve man from mistaking the road, 


even to earthly happiness, was to teach him and make him feel the 
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value of intellectual enjoyments.’—p. 182. With this view, and in 
conformity with one of the fundamental rules-of Methodism, ‘as we 
have opportunity, doing good of every possible sort, and as far as 
possible, to all men,’ it is our earnest desire, and we think our 
solemn duty, according to the ability with which God blesses us, 
to endeavour to bring the whole community to participate in the 
benefits of education. And as God has been pleased in his good 
Providence, to make us the honored instruments of preaching the 
Gospel to the poor, and of greatly meliorating their condition in 
other respects, so, by our peculiar economy, it may be his good 
will to make us the happy instruments of opening to them, and 
placing within their reach, the pleasures and profits of learning and 
science also. 

We say the profits, as well as the pleasures of learning and sci- 
ence. This is a view of the subject which we, as a people, have 
hitherto, we are persuaded, greatly overlooked ; while others have 
been reaping from it a rich harvest. Education is wealth. This 
is a point well understood by the great body of the thinking enter- 
prising sons of New England; and it is, partly at least, in conse- 
quence of a profound sense and a fruitful experience of this grand 
secret in domestic and political economy, that they throw so large 
a share of their energies and means into the cause of education. 
They know that their pound, thus laid out, seldom fails to gain 
them ten pounds. If even a poor man can by any honest means 
only contrive to give his sons, (and much more. if his daughters 
too,) a good education, with the early and careful inculcation of 
sound religious and moral principles and habits, he commits them 
afterward to a bountiful and gracious Providence, not only witha 
cheerful resignation, but with a pleasurable confidence. He knows 
that whether at home or abroad, these are sterling qualifications 
which, with the blessing of ordinary health and industry, can sel- 
dom or never fail to gain them respect and support. Indeed, in 
that region, the young men themselves are so sensible of this, that 
nothing is more common than for them to work out a large portion 
of the expenses of their education, by acting as private tutors in 
assisting to forward others of more means, by teaching schools 
made up for themselves during vacations, and sometimes at other 
periods by permission, or by such other laudable means as inge- 
nuity, necessity, and industry combined, will seldom be at a loss to 
devise. Young men of this description, and especially those of reli- 
gious as well as moral habits, and of peculiarly promising abilities, 
are very frequently also assisted by the kindness and bounty of 
others to complete their education ; and few charities, in our hum- 
ble judgment, are more excellent, more noble, or more truly fruitful 
than those of this class. So long since, and so deeply, were we 
impressed with this conviction, that previously to our last General 
Conference, we had prepared an outline of a plan for the special 
purpose of aiding youth in such circumstances, who may be either 
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members of our communion, or the sons of our brethren and 
friends, in the ministry or out of it. Not to educate ‘indigent pious 
young men for the ministry :’-—but to educate them. If God should 
be pleased afterward to call them to the work of the ministry,—as 
in many instances we doubt not he would,—so much the better. 
In any event, it would be rare indeed that charity so bestowed 
could be misapplied; while by the more general diffusion of know- 
ledge society would be enlightened and improved, the way would 
be prepared for a more general reception and spread of the Gos- 
pel, and we, our children, our country, the church, and the world, 
would be the gainers. This sketch we were induced to withhold 
at that time, in consequence of the numerous other important 
objects then pressing upon us. it is, however, still by us, and by 
no means abandoned. And unless something better shall be sug- 
gested, we hope yet to have an opportunity of submitting it for 
consideration. 

Let any reflecting person only consider for a moment how many 
teachers and professors the numerous and multiplying schools, 
academies, and colleges in this great country, must require ; the 
immense increase of demand, too, which must take place, both 
from the increase of population, and of the public sense of the 
importance and value of education. Let him consider also how 
large a proportion of these would be preferred, if they could be 
procured, from our own denomination ; let him then calculate the 
respectability, the safety, and the public utility, of investments in 
such stock as the stock of education ; let him calculate the interest 
on its cost, and compare this with the pecuniary advantage even 
which it may be the foundation of in afterlife; let him also con- 
sider that education, while it peculiarly fits a man for the profession 
of a teacher, and cannot but be a source of satisfaction and advan- 
tage in any pursuit in life, prepares him also, if inclination and 
circumstances and talents lead that way, to pass to the schools of 
medicine or law, to the bar, the senate, the bench, to the highest 
offices of trust and profit in the gift of the country, and if God calls, 
will prove a most useful as well as a most pleasurable auxiliary to 
every ambassador of Heaven. Let all this, and much more which 
might be said, be considered, and then let every man decide for 
himself whether it is not the best policy and economy, as well as a 
duty and an honor, to bestow on his children, if it be within his 
power, a liberal education. 

Time was when to be a ‘schoolmaster,’ was perhaps an office of 
inferior repute. The reason was, it was too oftencommitted to such 
ignoramuses, or else to such miserable, drunken, dissipated debau- 
chees as disgraced it: such as could make a living in no other way, 
and were thought fit for nothing else !—as if the culture, and train- 
ing, and forming of our children’s minds were a matter of the smallest 
consequence of all others in the world. That time, however, to a 
vetyegreat extent, we rejoice to say it, is gone by. Young men, 
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and middle aged, and aged men, of respectable talents and acquire- 
ments, and of pious and moral habits, deem_it now not only no 
disgrace, but a profession as respectable as it is important, to engage 
in the instruction of youth. Such, too, are not only received but 
welcomed into the most respectable circles in society. A well edu- 
cated man, who conducts himself in other respects with propriety, 
is a welcome visiter in any family. Nay, if he possesses and eulti- 
vates, besides, an agreeable, pious, and communicative disposition, 
his company will be courted ; for it is scarcely possible, with such 
qualifications and habits, that his acquaintance should not be both 
profitable and pleasing. Let all these views be collected, and let 
the mind be brought to bear upon them in one glance, and then, 
we repeat, let the decision be made, whether, even as a marketable 
commodity, on the principle of a sheer cool calculation of mere 
loss and gain, it is possible for us to make a better investment in~ 
behalf of our children, of such an amount of money as education 
can now be had for, than in that imperishable, ever rising stock. 
We say not this by any means to exclude still higher motives ; but 
because this, among our denomination at least, has hitherto had, we 
are satisfied, far. less consideration than it is entitled to receive. Even 
now we have frequent applications for teachers of our own deno- 
mination, which we are not able satisfactorily to supply. These 
fields are white to the harvest ;—and this harvest also truly is great, 
and valuable, and the labourers are few. ‘The moral and politica) 
influence of well educated men, too, is vast; and there is neither 
reason nor religion, that we can perceive, in our suffering it to be 
wholly wrested from us, and engrossed by those who: are far from 
holding this great power with an impartial or even hand, and many 
of whom openly evince toward our communion especially a cruelly 
bitter and proscriptive hostility. 

We are compelled here to close this article, but with a hope of 
being able at some future time to resume the subject in its more 
practical bearings, and with a special reference to our own univer- 
sity and colleges, and our other: literary institutions. In view of 
this we have the hope of assistance from able correspondents, 
of practical experience in this department, and flatter ourselves 
that our future numbers will be enriched with the valuable results 
of their observations and reflections. The education of daughters, 
too, is in our estimation a matter of little if any less moment than 
that of sons. Much, we conceive, remains yet to be done, and 
much light to be shed, on this branch of the subject. Females, we 
are persuaded, have never yet, even in Christendom, enjoyed their 
rightful share of attention in this respect. That it is both the duty 
and: the interest of the community, and particularly of parents, to 
provide for their better and more efficient education, is susceptible; 
we are equally well convinced, of the clearest demonstration, even 
on principles of the strictest domestic and political economy, as 
well as in regard to all the highest interests of man, from his first 
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vital breath in this preparatory state, to the endlessness of his exist- 
ence in eternity. Ofthis no rational man, who reflects a moment 
on the relation and influence of a daughter, a sister, a wife, a 
mother, can, we think, entertain a doubt. 

In availing ourselves, in behalf of the cause of education, of the 
lights in the volume before us, it is not our design to enter at all 
into the merits of the controverted question respecting the proposed 
New-York University. The establishment of such an institution in 
this city, on the elevated and comprehensive plan which we had 
wished to see adopted,—and especially if, by any mutually satis- 
factory arrangement, Columbia College might have constituted its 
literary and scientific branch,—we certainly looked forward to as 
a measure of great public promise. Later indications however, we 
confess, and feel bound to say, have not seemed to us to augur most 
favorably for the entire fulfilment of our early hopes. And if the 
selection of the administrative government, and one of the most 
important among its incipient acts of organization, be any guide in 
judgment, we can perceive, in these proceedings so far, but a very 
inadequate guarantee that this ‘ national’ institution also is not likely 
to fall, in effect, under that same generic class of control which 
already wields the direction of so disproportionate a share of all 
the literary and scientific institutions in the land. 





ORIGINAL LETTERS OF MR. ASBURY, (AFTERWARD 
BISHOP,) AND OF OTHERS RESPECTING HIM. 


WE stated at the close of an article in our number for January 
last, that we were in possession of a considerable number of ori- 
ginal letters of Bishop Asbury and others, which, in the hands of a 
judicious biographer, might be made to throw much interesting 
light on his personal history ; and that we purposed, Providence 
permitting, to avail ourselves of some future occasion to give a 
further account of them. 

The first of these letters is one from ‘W. Orp,’ dated ‘ Darli- 
son, 23 May, 1766.’ We presume the place intended is Darlaston, 
in Staffordshire, (England,) as we find from the British Minutes 
that W. Orpe [Orp he spells it himself] acted as assistant, that is as 
the assistant of Mr. Wesley, on the Staffordshire circuit, for that 
year. The assistant, in those days, occupied the same post ona 
circuit that the ‘preacher in charge’ now does among us, or the 
superintendent among our brethren in the British Connection. 
The preachers associated with him were called helpers, that is, 
helpers of the assistant, as the assistant was a helper of Mr. 
Wesley. The period of probation for admission into the Itinerant 
Connection, appears to have been, at that time, one year. W. 
Orp was ‘ admitted on trial’ in 1765, and appointed to the Staf- 
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fordshire circuit as a Helper. The next year he was ‘ admitted,’ 
the single term then used for admission into the Connection, and 
reappointed to the same circuit, as assistant. Among the ques- 
tions proposed to all those admitted, that year, one was, ‘ Do you 
take no snuff t tobacco? drams ? And to the question respecting 
‘endeavouring not to speak too loud or too long, was added, ‘ not 
lolling with your elbows.’ The other questions respecting doc- 
trines and experimental and practical piety, were much the same 
with those we still retain. All those to be ‘admitted’ were required 
to be present at the Conference, and to be examined one by one. 
We mention these particulars as specimens of the mode of pro- 
ceeding in those days, in which young Asbury, under the eye and 
tuition of Mr. Wesley, took his first lessons in the Itinerant school. 

We do not find that Mr. Asbury was himself admitted on trial 
till at the Conference in London, August 18, 1767, when he was 
appointed a helper, on Bedfordshire circuit, with James Glass- 
brook, assistant. The Rev. Ezekiel Cooper, in his Funeral Dis- 
course on the death of Mr. Asbury, states, that ‘in the year 1766, 
at the Conference in Leeds, he was approved and appointed to a 
circuit, as a travelling preacher. For this Mr. Cooper must have 
had some source of information not known to us, as it does not 
appear in the British Minutes for that year. Yet the letter before 
us contains indubitable evidence that so early as May, 1766, when 
he was not quite twenty-one years of age, and previously to the 
Conference of that year, which was held in August, he was at 
least engaged to supply circuit appointments. W. Orp, under date 
May 23, 1766, reminds him of his being ‘ firmly engaged to supply 
Hampton and Billbrook at the end of the week,’ and kindly gives 
his ‘ Dear Frank’ one of his first lessons, by a faithful reproof for 
having been inclined, as it would seem, to relinquish those appoint- 
ments, in consequence of hearing that another preacher was come. 
In all probability it was a modest deference to the expected new 
preacher, that was the true actuating motive m young Frank’s 
mind. Mr. Orp, nevertheless, taught him his lesson with a con- 
siderable spice of the wholesome discipline of those days, when the 
rod was rather less spared, and the children in consequence per- 
haps, less spoiled,—yet manifestly in love. The following is an 
extract :— 


‘ Dear Franx,—I take this opportunity of informing you, that I 
shall not be at those places, and shall expect you to see them sup- 
plied in due time. It is true another preacher is come ; but he goes 
immediately into the low round; in the mean time I wish you would 
hearken to those verses of Hesiod :— 

“Let him attend his charge, and careful trace 
The right-lin’d furrow, gaze no more around : 
But have his mind employ’d upon the work.” 

Then I should hope to hear that your profiting would appear unto all 

men. You have lost enough already by gazing all around ; for God’s 
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sake do so no more. I wish I could see you on your return from 
Hampton on Sunday evening. I shall be at Wednesbury if it please 
God. I have a little concern to mention. I hope you’ll call. 
I remain yours affectionately, 
W. Orp.’ 


At the Conference held in Bristol, in August 1768, Mr. Asbury 
was ‘admitted’ into the Itinerant Connection, and appointed, alone, 
and of course assistant, on the Colchester circuit. One of the let- 
ters before us is dated October 26, of that year. Itis from himself, 
and addressed to his father, Mr. Joseph Asbury, at John Wor- 
ley’s, Esq., Hampstead Hall, near Birmingham, in Staffordshire. 
In this letter, one of the principal objects of which seems to have 
been to entreat his parents not to ‘repine’ at his absence, he 
informs them that he had been removed to the Wiltshire circuit, 
—that he was in health and strength,—very well contented,— 
among a loving good natured people,—in want of nothing, except 
wisdom and grace for the work in which he was engaged, and in 
which he was resolved to continue. As to ‘temporals,’ he says, 
‘that is the least of my care. If my heart is upright, I shall not 
want [be destitute of ] them I am sure.’ 

Francis Asbury, it should be remembered, was an only son, and, 
at the time of leaving his parents, their only surviving child. His 
mother, Elizabeth Asbury, ‘one of the tenderest of parents,’ had 
taught him from his childhood to fear God and keep his command- 
ments ; and in his early piety and filial affection and dutifulness, had 
enjoyed the fruit of her maternal care, the answer of her prayers, 
and the consummation of her hopes. She was herself poor, though 
pious, and with her husband, was dependent on their daily labour 
for subsistence. Young Frank was the desire of her eyes, and the 
joy of her heart; and she had doubtless looked forward with the 
fond anticipations of a mother, that his company and assistance 
would be a consolation and a support to his parents in their declining 
years. He had now, however, been taken from her ; and although 
she could not but approve the heavenly work in which he was en- 
gaged, yet it presented no prospect whatever that it could ever ena- 
ble him to afford her the smallest pecuniary assistance, (if, at that 
early period especially, he himself should be able to obtain food and 
raiment,) whilst it must inevitably deprive her almost wholly of the 
pleasure even of his company; and as it eventually did, wholly. 
A mother’s feelings, in such circumstances, may be conceived,— 
but only by a mother. It is evident from the letter before us that 
Mr. Asbury’s mother had deeply touched his filial bosom with the 
tale of her griefs. He therefore addressed her personally, in the 
following feeling and pious manner. 


‘T hope, my dear Mother, you are more easy. Why will you mourn 
in such a manner? If you have given me to the Lord, let it be a free-will 
offering, and don’t grieve for me. I have cause to be thankful that 
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such a poor, ignorant, foolish, unfaithful, unfruitful creature, should be 
called to the work, chosen of man, and I hope and trust, of God ; 
though I have done enough to both to cast me off for ever. I wonder, 
sometimes, how any one will sit to hear me ; but the Lord covers my 
weakness with his power. I trust you will be easy, and more quiet. 
As for me, I know what I am called to. It is to give up all, 
and have my hands and heart in the work ;—yea, the nearest and 
dearest friends. And I am content, and will do it. Nay, it is 
done. Christ is all to me. Let others condemn me, as being without 
natural affection, as being stubborn, disobedient to parents, or say 
what they please. It does not alter the case; for it is a small 
matter with me to be judged of man. I love my parents and friends : 
but I love my God better, and his service, because it is perfect free- 
dom ; and he does not send me a warfare at my own cost. He gives 
me to prove as my day is, my strength is; and it is my meat and drink 
to do his will. And though I have given up all, I do not repent—for I 
have found all.’ 

These sentiments, uttered in the simplest and most touching 
manner, are as noble as they are tender. They are worthy of 
a son, and worthy of a true minister of Jesus Christ. He adds 
a passage respecting Jr. Pawson, then a young man, .and who 


' afterward attained a distinguished rank among the most eminent 


men in the Wesleyan Connection. ‘I saw Mr. Pawson [he says] 
at Stroud. He seems to be a loving, agreeable young man, and 
sensible and understanding in the things of God. Give my love to 
him.’? Mr. Pawson was then the assistant on the Staffordshire circuit, 
which embraced the place of Mr. Asbury’s nativity, and the resi- 
dence of his parents. The residue of this letter is mostly taken up 
with personal and very affectionate ministerial exhortations and 
counsels to several of his former acquaintances, in the vicinity of his 
parents, among whom he claimed some as the spiritual fruits of his 
early ministry. 

The next letter in order is dated ‘ Towcester, November 6, 
1769.’ It is addressed to his mother, and evinces a similar con- 
cern as in the preceding, for her comfort, and especially for her 
spiritual good. This gracious effusion from the fulness of a filial 
heart can scarcely be read without edification, by any one in the 
least degree spiritually minded. It is as follows :— 

‘Dear Motuer,—I am sorry that you should be so troubled on my 
account, seeing I am in health, and in the Lord’s work. I hope you will 
be more easy for the time to come. I am glad you are in peace. I wish 
it may be real and lasting, and flow like a river. It is good to seek the 
peace of the Church, for in it you shall have peace. Dear mother, be 
diligent to be found of the Lord in peace, without spot and blameless ; 
to be holy, and full of love. All our work for eternity must be done 
while the lamp of life is in; therefore let us mind our own business, 
and get our own work done, that is absolutely necessary to be done, 
that we may with joy face the messenger death, and sweetly remove 
to the Zion above, the land of rest and pure delight. 
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Give my duty to my father, and my love to all friends. I do find 
much of the goodness of God to my soul, so that he leads me on my 
way by his power, and enlarges my heart in his work. Blessed for ever 
be his holy and dear name! You may send me a letter when you-can, 
and let me know how you do. I have much work on my hands, and 
am put to it for time to do what I want. ‘The bearer of this receive as 
myself. He is one that I esteem. Provide for him and his horse. 
See that you meet together often and in love, and labour to keep one 
another warm, to stir up one another from day to day, and to build each 
other up in the holy loving faith. Keep close to our people and preach- 
ing, and keep at a distance from those that hold the tenets. 
Stand fast in the truth as you have been taught, and be sure that love 
is of God. He that loveth, is born of God. Holiness is of God. He that 
is holy belongs to God. So much holiness and love, so much religion. 

From your son, in a measure dutiful, through grace, 

F. Assury.’ 


The next letter shows that his own soul was wading through 
deep waters; and that, though a son, he was, like his Master, 
Jearning obedience by the things which he suffered. 


‘Weedon, July 20, 1770. 

Dear Parents,—I send these few lines to let you know that I 
am well, and that I had yourlast, though I have put off writing through 
the hurry of business. At present I find myself a little at rest to write 
to you, though in past life various have been the exercises of my af- 
flicted mind, and still I cry out, Wo is me! for ama man of unclean 
lips. A want of holiness bows me down before God and man. I 
know that I am not what I ought to be, in thought, word, and deed. 
And O how hard to be borne is this, when well considered. Thou 
tellest another he should not speak evil. Dost thou ? Thou that 
sayest another should have no unholy desires, hast thou such in thy 
heart? When I meet with fightings without and fears within, my 
heart trembles, my courage fails, my hands hang down, and I am 
ready to give upall for lost. I despair almost of holding out to the 
end, when I think of the difficulties I have to wade through. I can 
say with Job, I would not live alway. Or, O! that thou wouldst 
hide me in the grave! Or with Jonah, ’Tis better for me to die 
than to live. Oh! the peaceable dead are set free. The bliss that 
I covet, they have. 

At this time I am in trying circumstances about the people and 
places; but sometimes I please myself that I shall go hence and 
leave these parts. But then I shall take my nature with me that 
starts at suffering, and the devil will be hard at my heels to tempt 
me; and if my trials are different, still they will and must come. 
I do not expect to stay here another year. Where I shall go I can- 
not tell. Most that know you ask after you, and give their love to 
you,—Miss Tyers, in particular, and her mother, and Mrs. Spen- 
eer. I read those lines to Betty Gent and her husband, and both 
of them seemed much affected. I have been most of my time.in 
Vox. Il.—April, 1831. 17 
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Bedfordshire since you left me. Mr. England’s people are well. 
They have had the things you sent; not one broken. I hope both 
of you will keep on in the good way of God, and will seek to him, 
that you may increase with the increase of God. In so doing you 
will do well. If you write, let it be quickly. Direct to Towcester. 
I believe I shall go to the Conference, and when that is over I will 
come home, unless something very pressing fall out. - And if so, I 
will watch for an opportunity, and will take the first to come home. 
If I do come, it will be about the first Wednesday after the Con- 
ference. IfI do not come, I will send a letter by some preacher. 
Give my love to all friends. I am glad to hear of your prosperity. 
May the Lord increase it a hundred fold in every soul, and among 
the people in general. 
So prays your unworthy son, yet in dutiful respect, 
Francis Asbury.’ 


it cannot but be a pleasure to our readers to see, as we pass, 
how Mr. Asbury had been esteemed by those among whom, while 
yet a young man, he had laboured as a minister of the Gospel, in 
England. The letter which we shall next present, affords a pleas- 
ing testimony of this kind. It is an evidence also of the deep inte- 
rest taken in his welfare, and of the views at that time entertained 
by some of his friends, and the friends of his mother, of a voyage 
to America. If they thought him ‘ mad,’ to encounter such hazards 
and toils, even for the Gospel’s sake, to separate himself from his 
parents and friends by the breadth and depth of an immense ocean, 
and to expose himself to unknown dangers and privations, (height- 
ened too by imagination,) im a new and wild, and, as they doubt- 
less supposed, nearly savage country, what must a mother have felt ? 
And what, also, an affectionate, pious, only son, in such circum- 
stances, in bidding—farewell to such a mother? Yet this was one 
of the trials which Francis Asbury encountered for the sake of 
America. And does America owe his memory no debt for it 2 
The following letter was.addressed to Mrs. Asbury, (his mother, ) 
trom four female friends :— 


‘ Whitchurch, August 27th, 1771. 

Dear Mrs. Aspury,—We have heard that your son is going, or 

is gone, to America. We expected he would call on us, to bid us 
farewell. But as the time is expired, we must give up our hope. 
So we have troubled you with a few lines, by way of inquiry if you 
were willing to part with him, and he willing to part from you? 
We think it must be an instance of much trouble to both, for indeed 
we were very much grieved when we heard Mr. Asbury was going 
there. The intent of writing this is to beg the favor of you to send 
us a few lines, as soon as possible, that we may be informed of the 
particulars of this long journey, if he is gone; for we can scarce 
believe he is so mad,—and to desire another letter from you the first 
time he writes to you from abroad. Indeed the Lord has made him 
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2 useful instrument to many here, and he will not be easily forgot- 
ten by us. Indeed, our dear sister, you have great reason to rejoice 
in the Lord, in that your son is also a son of God, and an heir with 
the Lord of glory. But this is no doubt a time of distress to you 
and your husband; and we in some measure mourn with you for 
the loss of him for so long a time. But we hope the Lord will 
restore him again in peace, to the joy of your hearts. We all join 
in respectful love to you, and remain 
Your affectionate sisters, 

S. FarTHorn, 

Mary Farmer, 

M. BuTLer, 

EvizasetH WEs. 

Pray send as soon as possible. Direct to Mrs. Faithorn, Whit- 

church, Hants.’ 


We have seen from the preceding letter, the place which Mr. 
Asbury held in the affectionate regards of those who, in his youth, 
had been partakers of the blessings of his early and faithful ministry. 
The next inquiry may naturally be, how did he stand among his 
brethren, the preachers? If he had sought ease, and had preferred 
to remain in his own country, could he have enjoyed their esteem 
and love also, as well as those of his spiritual charge? On this 
point, we have the satisfaction to be able to subjoin a letter from a 
preacher who was then stationed in London, with such men as 
John and Charles Wesley, Alexander Mather, and Joseph Benson. 
This was also the third year, in succession, of his being stationed 
there; from which we may fairly infer the high respectability of his 
ministerial standing, and consequently the peculiar worth of his testi- 
mony. This, too, is the more valuable, since we find, by looking 
back, that in the year 1768 Mr. Allen, the preacher alluded to, had 
been stationed on the Staffordshire circuit, within which Mr. Asbu- 
ry’s parents lived. He must consequently have been well acquainted 
both with him and with his parents. Mr. Allen addresses his letter to 
Mis. Asbury ; and though it is occupied chiefly, as was most fit, with 
suggestions and counsels for her own consolation and encourage- 
ment, yet it incidentally contains, at the same time, full proof of the 
deep-rooted brother’s love which young ‘ Frankey’s’ excellencies 
had produced in the heart of this senior, observing, and experienced 
minister. He writes thus :— 

* London, Jan. 20th, 772. 

Dear Sister,—Mrs. Tilt informed me last night that she had 
seen you, and that you desired that I would write you a letter, 
which I am not unwilling to do, only I know not what to say that 
may be of any use to you. But as she is sending a parcel, (in which 
I can send this post free,) I venture to send you a few lines. I 
have often thought of you since the Conference, on account of 
Frankey’s going to America, which must have been a heavy trial 
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to you, as you have no other child. However, I rejoice to hear 
that you have been enabled to bear it pretty well, and doubt not 
but that this shall work together for your good. 

I doubt not but that Frankey believed that it was the will of 
God he should go, and therefore had the resolution “to forsake 
father and mother,” and his own native country, to comply with 
the will of God, and am persuaded that God will “ not forget this 
his work of faith and labour of love.” °Tis true that you may see 
him no more in this world ; but through perseverance, you shall see 
him to the day of eternity. Then be resigned to the will of Heaven, 
and sing, 


“Since ’tis thy sentence I should part, 
With what was nearest to my heart, 
I freely that and more resign : 
Behold, my heart itself is thine! 

My little all I give to thee ; 
Thou hast bestow’d thy Son on me.” 


While this is the language of your heart, you cannot be unhappy ; 
nor, indeed, can you be truly happy any longer than this is the case. 

If it lay in my power to make your life comfortable, I should 
rejoice to do it. I have a regard for you, and love your son as I 
love my brother. You are now in the decline of life, and your 
greatest wisdom will be, to prepare every moment for your dissolu- 
tion. Live to God more abundantly, and he will not forsake you 
when-you are old and gray headed. Take Jesus for your present 
portion and your eternal reward. Give him all your heart, and all 
your life. 

Be of good courage, and he will strengthen your soul. Fear not, 
only believe. God is good, and delights to do you good, and will 
cause goodness and mercy to follow you all your days. He never - 
leaves nor forsakes those that put their trust in him. He has been 
your God from your youth up, and he will be your guide unto death. 
I hope your husband is earnestly seeking the salvation of his soul, 
and endeavours to make your life comfortable. Give my kind love 
to him, and to all friends at Barr.. And that God may bless you 
with more grace here, and glory hereafter, is the prayer of him 
who is 
Your affectionate brother in the Lord, 

Joun ALLEN.’ 


Of that most important crisis in his life, when, on a call from 
Mr. Wesley for volunteers for America, Mr. Asbury offered him- 
self to go, he himself gives the following account :— 

‘On the 7th of August, 1771, the Conference began at Bristol, 
in England. Before this, I had felt for half a year strong intima- 
tions in my mind that I should visit America ; which I laid before 
the Lord, being unwilling to do my own will, or to run before I was 
sent. During this time my trials were very great, which the Lord, 
I believe, permitted to prove and try me, in order to prepare me for 
future usefulness. At the Conference it was proposed that some 
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preachers should go over to the American continent. I spoke my 
mind, and made an offer of myself. It was accepted by Mr. Wes- 
ley and others, who judged I had a call. From Bristol I went home 
to acquaint my parents with my great undertaking, which I opened 
in as gentle a manner as possible. Though it was grievous to flesh 
and blood, they consented to let me go. My mother is one of the 
tenderest parents in the world: but, I believe, she was blessed, in 
the present instance, with divine assistance to part with me. I 
visited most of my friends in Staffordshire, Warwickshire, and Glou- 
cestershire, and felt much life and power among them. Several 
of our meetings were indeed held in the spirit and life of God. 
Many of my friends were struck with wonder, when they heard of 
my going; but none opened their mouths against it, hoping it was 
of God. Some wished that their situation would allow them to go 
with me. 

I returned to Bristol in the latter end of August, where Richard 
Wright was waiting for me, to sail in a few days for Philadelphia. 
When I came to Bristol I had not one penny of money: but the 
Lord soon opened the hearts of friends, who supplied me with 
clothes, and ten pounds: thus I found, by experience, that the 
Lord will provide for those who trust in him.’—Journal, vol. i, 
pp. 1-2. 

He sailed from England on the 2d of September, 1771, and 
Janded in Philadelphia on the 27th of October following. In a few 
days afterward he wrote to his parents. We regret not to find this 
letter among those in our possession, as, being the first after leav- 
ing his parents, and after his arrival in America, it doubtless must 
have contained many interesting particulars. Several others of his 
subsequent letters, to which he refers, seem also to have been lost, 
at least they are not among those with which we have been fur- 
nished. The first that we find from him, after his landing on our 
shores, is dated October 7, 1772. From this it would seem that he 
was still pressed, by the solicitations of a fond mother, to return 
‘home’ to England,—and that he contemplated returning, in com- 
pliance with her wishes, as soon as he could ; but not till he should 
see his way clear in the order of Providence, and in the order of 
the work in which he had engaged. The workings of a heart ex- 
quisitely alive to all the tender feelings and filial obligations of an 
only son toward aged and fond parents, and at the same time to all 
the higher responsibilities of a faithful minister of Jesus Christ, are 
most strikingly and affectingly depicted in this letter, which we 
here subjoin. 


‘ New-York, Oct. '7, 1772. 
My very Dear Parents,—May grace and peace be multiplied 
to. you, now and ever! I have now received two letters from you, 
and a third came to York, and was lost. I was then in Philadel- 
phia. But I think I have sent four letters to you. Have you had 
17* 
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one, my first, from Philadelphia, dated about the latter end of Oc- 
tober, which I wrote soon after I landed, and sent by the way of 
Bristol? I am glad to hear you do not want the things of this life ; 
for if you wanted these, it would trouble me much. I cannot com- 
ply at present with your request, as I think it is not the order of 
God. You would not have me leave the work God hath ealled me 
to, for the dearest friend in life. If the flesh will, your spirit will not. 
However, you may depend upon it, I will come home as soon as I 
can: but he that believeth shall not make haste. As I did not come 
here without counsels and prayers, I hope not to return without 
them, lest I should be like Jonah. I have seen enough to make 
me sick ; but if I faint in the day of adversity, my strength is small. 
I am under Mr. Wesley’s direction ; and as he is a father and friend, 
I hope I shall never turn my back on him. I have found at length 
that the Americans are more willing to hear than to do ; notwith- 
standing, there is a considerable work of God. We have had a 
large opening in Virginia and Maryland, where Mr. Whitefield 
hardly ever preached with any success. The time to favor them 
I hope is come. Still old England for me. Yet this is a plentiful 
land; and ifa poor man can live any where, he may live here. But 
my bread and water are sure, if I am faithful ; and it is but little I 
want. Iam not for making a fortune, but to convert souls to God. 
Tis one great disadvantage to me I am not polite enough for the 
people. They deem me fit for the country, but not for the cities ; 
and it is my greater misfortune I cannot, or will not, learn, and they 
cannot teach me. But as my father and mother were never very 
polite people, it is not so strange. And as I was not born so, nor 
educated after this sort, I cannot help it. Besides, I was in the 
wilderness till my showing to Israel. But I see the emptiness of 
human life, and am sick of the gaudy scenes of life. I cannot as 
yet seek great things for myself, for I believe there will be, and now 
is, a dreadful consumption on the earth amomg people who call 
themselves Christians, because of their conformity to the world. 
There is a decay of the primitive spirit of religion. Wo unto us! 
for we have sinned, and the plague is begun. There isa cry in the 
camp, and who will stand up to make the hedge, or stand in the 
gap ? May I hope my father and mother will give their hearts to 
God, and aim at the prize of their high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus. Strive to be holy as he is holy, so that you may finish well 
and in peace, that we may have sure and certain hopes of meeting 
in the kingdom of God together, to part no more. Labour to sup- 
port the preaching ; it will not always be in vain. Stir up the 
people to meet together. Let me know whether there is much 
spiritual prosperity in the societies about. Let me know what is 
become of my mare. I hope the Lord will bring us together in 
this world, to praise him ; which-we shall have great cause to do. 
Help me by your prayers, to be faithful to the grace given. My 
love to every inquiring friend; and am, as ever, 
Your loving and dutiful son, F. Aszury.’ 
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He adds a postscript respecting ‘ Joseph Perkins,’ a countryman 
whom he had met with, and concludes with saying ‘I am in health.’ 

In the chronological order of the dates, the next letter before us 
is one written from Baltimore, on the 24th of January, 1773. This 
watchful man of God perceived that there was then a storm gather- 
ing, which he feared would burst in judgment upon his beloved 
country. The deep concern which he felt on this account, with 
the fervent prayers in behalf of his ‘dear countrymen,’ and the ear- 
nest exhortations which it drew from him, was highly creditable both 
to his piety and to his patriotism. England and America were then 
constituent parts of one great empire ; and standing related as Mr. 
Asbury did to both, and as a Christian minister, he most ardently 
deprecated the pouring out of the vials of civil war and bloodshed, 
which the blackening tempest evidently portended. Any other 
feeling on his part, would have been both unnatural and unchris- 
tian. Yet, there is abundant proof that he not only never interfered 
to throw any obstruction whatever in the way of the progress of 
American independence, but that, for the sake of America, having 
left father, and mother, and country, and home, he refused to 
return with the other English preachers, when he might easily have 
done so if he would, and freely devoted the labours of a whole life 
to American interests. Indeed, it was scarcely possible for any 
man, situated as Mr. Asbury was, to conduct himself with greater 
prudence, or to give less occasion of offence, even to the most 
flaming patriot, either in the approaches of the revolutionary 
contest, or during the whole progress of the trying scenes of that 
bloody struggle. Political strifes were not his calling, nor did he 
meddle with them. His meat and his drink were to do the will of 
him that sent him, and to finish his work. In this spirit, and with 
the most humbling views of himself, he wrote the following letter, 
from which it seems also that there was some expectation that Mr. 
Wesley himself, perhaps with some other preachers, would visit 
America ‘in the Spring.’ On what ground this expectation was 
founded, we are not informed. 

| ‘ Baltimore, Jan. 24, 1773. 

Dear Fatuer anp Morner,—Grace and peace be with you, 
now and ever! May it be the staff of your old age, and your con- 
solation against the fear of death! These are to let you know I 
have not forgotten you; and though so many months absent, and 
so many miles distant, still my love and care are toward you. I 
often think of you, and many times pray for you. As to my own 
health of body and mind, I have not been so weil-I may say for 
months and years, through mercy. I am now in Maryland, of 
which you have heard. ’Tis where they send the English convicts. 
Tis about a hundred miles [that is Baltimore] to the southward of 
Philadelphia. The people in these parts, some few years back, 
were buried in sensuality; but God has wrought a wonderful 
change upon the hearts of many, and many are raised up to speak 
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in his name. Poor negroes have been deeply affected with the 
power of God. We have got one that will be fit to send to England 
soon, to preach. Here are negroes who have astonished masters 
of families, understanding men, when they have heard them pray ; 
and if they were in England, they would shame their thousands. 
How many are there, rich and poor, who pretend to believe there 
is a God, yet never pray to that God, in private nor in public, nor 
in their families, no more than do their horses. Oh God! in the 
midst of wrath, remember mercy. Do not pour out of thy wrath 
on these prayerless Christless mortals. I am concerned for my 
country, though I have nothing to gain or lose ; but I fear God will 
contend with them in a way of judgment. As they have been 
favored with the Gospel, with peace and plenty, these mercies 
abused, as they have been, call for vengeance. Surely no nation 
under heaven has been blessed with the Gospel like England. Oh 
ye inhabitants of England! repent and turn from all your trans- 
gressions, so iniquity shall not be your ruin. I fear the storm is 
gathering, and the cloud will break on my dear countrymen, whose 
present and eternal interest I have much at heart. I long for the 
salvation of their souls, that they may be brought home to the fold 
of Christ. Perhaps some may cast a heedless eye over these lines ; 
and no doubt they will esteem me as a poor ignorant fanatic,—fool 
as they know I always was,—and therefore all I could say had no 
weight, and consequently all I can write. But a fool may speak 
the truth sometimes, and then he should be heard; for truth is 
truth, come from whom it may. May I hope there are a few of 
my neighbours who lay eternal things to heart, and do not forsake 
the assembling of themselves together, as the manner of some is ; 
but exhort one another daily, while it is called to-day, lest any of 
you should be hardened through the deceitfulness of sin. All have 
need to stand on their watch, and not to think themselves safe till 
they get into heaven; and blessed is the man that feareth always. 
There are many rocks to split upon, and many by-paths to lead 
the soul from God; therefore watch, and remember how I have 
warned you for the space-of three years, and God is my witness I 
sought nothing but the salvation of your souls. Ye were once the 
fruit of my labour, as I made your salvation the care and travail of 
my soul; for though you have ten thousand instructers you have 
not many fathers. But so it is sometimes, we call our fathers fools, 
so wise we grow. No doubt our younger sons will callus so. 1 
hope my dear mother you rest your soul, your all, into the hand of 
the Lord ; and that you do not sorrow for me as for one without 
hope. Rejoice with me as one whom the Lord hath blessed in a 
strange land; as an ambassador for God and Christ. I want for 
nothing, and if I sought great things I might have them ; but these 
I will not, cannot, seek. I dare not take more than what just sup- 
plies my need. It shall never be said this was my motive for enter- 
ing into the ministry. I abhor that Demas spirit. I bless God that 
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for these eight or nine years I have been in [the work as a local 
and travelling preacher, ] I have had only plain food and raiment ; 
and I trust I shall never seek more ; though I consider sometimes 
I am here in a strange land, nothing to depend on but the kindness 
of friends, am spending the best of my days, what shall I do when 
Iam old? But then I am taught to trust in the Lord, and give 
body and soul to him who has cared for me hitherto, and he will 
care for me to the end of my life. But if the Lord please I think 
I shall breathe in my own air in a few years; but I cannot say 
when, as the call for preachers is great, and I cannot leave the 
work. But as many are raised up here, and some may come with 
Mr. Wesley in the Spring, I may be spared soon. I desire to live 
and move in the will of God. Tis strange I have seen but one 
letter from you now these sixteen or seventeen months | have been 
in America; and as I am now so far from New-York and Phila- 
delphia where the letters come, if they come to the continent it is 
much if they are not lost. But if you get mine, it is well, that you 
may be content. I can trust my parents, my all, into God’s hands. 
Does my father give his heart to God? Has he victory over sin 
more than ever? Is his soul devoted to God? It is a trial for us 
to be parted; but what will it be for us to be eternally parted ? 
Cutting, killing thought! O let us look out for an eternal habita- 
tion with God! 

We have had exceeding fine weather to the middle of this month. 
We have had since some severe weather. I have a circuit of about 
two hundred miles, that I go round in three weeks. If some of 
our countrymen did but know how well they might live in this 
country, they would soon come, if they did as the Dutch, sell them- 
selves and children for servants. ‘There are many convicts who 
have served their time, and have made fortunes afterward. - Here 
are many thousand acres of good land that may be had for clear- 
ing, or a little more. Ifa poor man can live any where he may 
here. Salute all my old friends and neighbours. 

Your loving and dutiful son, F. Aspury.’ 





Mr. Asbury, it is well known, was never partial to confinement 
in cities. He loved the freshness of pure country air, and the sim- 
plicity and plainness of country friends. Among the cities of this 
continent, however, there was none in which he felt more at home 
or enjoyed himself better, than in Baltimore. It was from this city, 
where his remains now lie, and which, with its vicinity, experienced 
a considerable share of the benefit of his early ministry, that his 
next letter also in our series was written. It is as follows. 


‘ Baltimore, Sept. 5, 1773. 
My Dear Parents,—I long to hear oftener from you. I think 
I have had but two letters from you since I have been in America ; 
but at such a distance we must expect long returns. I am at pre- 
sent stationed in Maryland, and shall stay until Spring. Then, if 
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the Lord spare me, I shall go to Virginia, and there continue till 
May, when our Conference will begin in Philadelphia. Mr. Ran- 
kin told me he saw [you,] but I wonder you did not write. We 
the preachers and people in much order since the last 
preachers came over, and we have a prospect of much good.* I 
have much to do here, as I am in the greatest part of the work, 
and we have many country-born preachers and exhorters. I bless 
God for health, I think better than ever; and I do feel my heart 
taken up with God and his work. When J consider the order and 
steadfastness of my own country friends, I wish almost to be with 
them. But I trust the time will come when I shall see them. 
Indeed, if I sought any thing but the glory of God, I should think 
this the only place in the world to answer my purpose. But 
God, that knows my heart, knoweth my desire is to spend and be 
spent in his service. I have had opportunities of pursuing fleshly 
ends, but I abhor them. Indeed, we have a land of plenty. We 
eat bread without scarceness. I feel it my one great business to 
keep myself pure. The customs ofa country are apt to stick fo 
us without our notice. I see more and more every day what a 
preacher must. be, and how he ought to live in public and private. 
I trust, my dear parents, you cleave to God, and both press on to 
a full conformity to the will of God, and the image of God,—holi- 
ness. Holiness becomes the house of God, whose house are ye. 
Let this be the mark for us, that Christ may be all. I am much 
taken up. Forgive the shortness of my letters. I have often to 
ride and preach twice in the daytime. My love to all friends. If 
I live, unless I should take a trip to the West Indies, I hope to be 
in England in less than two years. 
From your obedient and loving son, 
Francis Aspury.’ 








It is rather startling to read, as we shall in the commencement 
of the next letter, that a communication which Mr. Asbury had 
received from his parents a little previously, was the first that he 
had then had for ‘seven years.’ It will be recollected, however, 
that the bloody scenes of the revolutionary war, and the conse- 
quent interruption of intercourse between England and America, 
had intervened. Let those who desire a near and an inner view of 
Mr. Asbury’s heart, at that important period of his life, read and 
meditate on this letter. He was then acting as sole General As- 
sistant, or Superintendent of the whole American Methodist Con- 
nection, with the approbation both of Mr. Wesley, and of the 
American preachers and people. To this high, yet laborious and 
responsible office, he had been raised, in the providence of God, 
from a very humble origin ;—his parents poor and dependent ; his 
father a gardener ; and himself formerly apprenticed to the making 


* This sentence is partly illegible in the original, in consequence of a portion of 
the letter having been torn off with the seal. 
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of buckle-chapes. Was any thing, then, more natural, when writ- 
ing to an aged and fond mother, and endeavouring to reconcile 
her to his seeming undutifulness and want of affection in remaining 
so long absent, than that he should dwell somewhat on the great- 
ness of the work in which he was engaged, and the important place 
in it which he was called to fill? Yet where was boasting, when, 
meekly entreating the prayers of his mother, he added this humble 
judgment of himself,—‘ for there certainly never was a man of 
smalier abilities raised so high.’ 

We advise young preachers, particularly, to notice the means, 
under Providence, of Mr. Asbury’s great and rapid improvement 
on the very small stock of education with which he commenced. 
With what he could spare, after supplying himself with necessary 
clothing,—and he was ‘ moderate in dress,’-—he ‘ bought books.’ 
We advise those also who insist so pertinaciously on the large 
supplies, and the large funds, of the Methodist preachers, to trace 
the history of Francis Asbury,—the highest officer at the time under 
consideration, in all the societies, and afterward in the church, from 
the time of its organization ;—with $60 a year for his salary, and 
to the close of his life never more than $80, and his travelling 
expenses ; and obliged at times, ‘ partly through want,’ even to sell 
his books !—struggling too, amidst all his other cares, to make some 
little savings to assist in the support of an aged father and mother. 

The reasons which he assigns in this letter for not marrying, are 
strikingly characteristic of him, and will be read with interest. 
What it was that once befell him in England, in reference to this 
subject, we know not. From the brief manner in which he alludes 
to it, however, his parents, we infer, must have been acquainted 
with it. What he could save in a single state, he wished to appro- 


. priate to the relief of his parents; and if Providence should open 


his way to return to them, he wished to have no impediment. His 
annual circuit, too, then embracing the whole work, must necessa- 
rily, he foresaw, throw a great obstacle in the way of domestic en- 
joyment, in case of his marrying ;—and his ‘ circuit’ he was resolved 
not to desert, for father, or mother,—or even a wife,—with ‘a for- 
tune.’ 

His reasons for not advising his parents to come to America, we 
think were sound and conclusive. And when he intimates his im- 
pression, nevertheless, that America would be his country for life, 
he resorts immediately to a natural and affectionate expedient to 
soothe, in some measure, the afflicted feelings of a.mother on this 
double stroke, by proposing, if she desired it, to send her his por- 
trait,—that she might at least have before her the image of a son,— 
an only son,—an only child,—so highly honored of God and man, 
—who had been absent from her nearly thirteen years, and whose 
face she was probably never to see again in this world. And al- 
though he felt that, to others, or in other circumstances, this might 
seem to savour of pride and vanity, and be attended with more 
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expense than his humble means could well afford,—yet, to pratify 
a mother, to remind her of him, and to stir her up to pray for him, 
(though we dare say she was not very likely to neglect this, or to 
forget him,) he would send it. 

We will make but one additional remark, prefatory to this letter, 
and that is, to invite the reader’s special attention to the evidence 
which it affords of the high state of Mr. Asbury’s personal experi- 
ence and spiritual enjoyment, and how gratefully and entirely he 
ascribed the whole of it to the grace of God,—while ‘love divine, 
transporting love,’ daily filled his heart. God grant, that the mantle 
of this Elijah, with a double portion of the heavenly spirit which 
filled his soul, may ever rest on the Elishas in Israel ! 


‘ Prince George’s County, Maryland, June 7, 1784. 
My Dear Parents,—lIt gave me some comfort to hear from 
you by the kind and friendly hand of Mr. Boon, the first direct ac- 
count I have received from you these seven years. My anxiety of 
mind would have been great for this, and my seeming disobedient 
absence, was I not sensible of superior obligations to my heavenly 
Father, and reconciled God ; to whom I go under all my exercises. 
I am perfectly happy in the circumstances I am under ; believing 
the hand of the Lord has been signally displayed, in bringing me to 
and preserving me in America. I find the judgment of our reve- 
rend friend and father in God, Mr. Wesley, heartily concurs in my 
continuing here at present. What obligations are we under to that 
' wonderful man of God. O how has my native land and Church 
been favored with a burning and shining light! What would thou- 
sands give, or do, could they but get him here. The esteem and 
influence I have among the preachers I owe much to him. We 
have upwards of eighty travelling preachers, and near fifteen thou- 
sand members in society. Was I to leave America now, it would 
be against my own conviction that it is my duty to stay: and in this 
agrees the judgment of my best friends, on both sides the water. 
You want to see me, I make no doubt, as I do you.. My con- 
stitution is now remarkably seasoned to the country. I enjoy an 
uncommon share of health, under such labour of body and mind. 
I trust, my dear parents, you have not wanted yet. In my travels 
I visit the parents of preachers, and think so will others do to mine. 
I sent a bill to Mr. Saure of five pound sterling, a few days ago. 
You should have received eleven guineas last Fall, by the same 
hand. You should be more particular in writing to me about these 
temporal matters. It is true you may be both disabled for labour, 
and may need a larger supply than I have given, or shall give ; but 
we must trust Providence. Some say, was I to be paid according 
to my labour, my salary would be great. I can tell you how it has 
been with me, from the first entering into the Connection. I had 
to provide myself with necessary clothing and books. When I 
came to America, the first four or five years of my being here, 
money was plenty. With what I reccived more than bought my 
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clothing, (and I have been moderate in dress,) I bought books. 
During the time of our late troubles, I sold my books, partly through 
want. My allowance from Conference is twenty-four pounds cur- 
rency, equal to twelve pounds sterling, [or a little more,—about 
$60, ] with my travelling expenses paid. I am concerned in the 
selling off the remains of Mr. Wesley’s and Williams’s books. This 
puts money into my hands; but I know not that I can call my one 
coat and waistcoat, and half a dozen shirts, two horses, and a few 
books, my own, if the debts were paid. ’Tis true if I were to marry 
a wife with a fortune, or were less liberal, I might have more mo- 
ney. Many things have inclined me to continue as yet in a single 
state. One, what once befell me in England. Another, my pa- 
rents,—that if Providence should open the way for me to come to 
you, I may have no impediment ;. and that what I can save may go 
for your supply. Besides, my circuit is so large, not less than 700 
miles in length, yearly, and in circumference I know not what. 

I have thought much of your coming to me, when I found I 
could not come to you ; but here I view great difficulties. If you 
were to come here, you must sell all you are worth to pay the fare, 
to come comfortably. Where I should procure you a house and 
necessaries I know not. I have one friend, a great man, who 
would, may be, employ my father, in the way he would choose ; 
but it is too much like Hampstead Hall. In short, I have a spirit 
that cannot easily bend to be dependent on any one man. I know 
how changeable human nature is, and how subject we are to lose 
the grace of God. I might add the difficulties of the sea. The 
climate and country might shorten your days. It would bring ad- 
ditional trouble on me, that have enough already for my poor heart 
and weak head. But be assured I shall send you a supply. It 
might be larger, but I pass so many thousands in a year.* 

My dear mother, live to God; press after holiness of heart; be 
much in prayer to the Lord. You think, “Could I see my child 
again, I should be happy, and die in peace.” Yes, if I could stay 
with you; but how painful to part. I am under some thoughts 
that America‘will be my country for life. If I ever had any ambi- 
tion to be great, it is somewhat cooled ; a less public station would 
be more acceptable to me. A man may be suspected of pride and 
folly if he wants to rule. Upon the whole, I have reason to praise 
God, who has kept me from publicly dishonouring him, his cause, 
the Connection I am in, and the calling I am of; and to enjoy 
more of his power and love to my soul. That I am not puffed up 
nor fallen into the condemnation of the devil. What great reason 
have I to praise God for what is done in, for, and by me; that a 
life of labour and suffering is my paradise, while love divine, trans- 
porting love, daily fills my heart. 


[* He means, we presume, thousands of needy objects, to the relief of so many 
of whom he had to contribute, as greatly reduced his scanty means.— Editors.) 


Vou. I1.—April, 1831. 18 
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There is one thing that to me savours of human pride, and vani- 
ty, and expense,—that is to have my portrait drawn,*—which 1 will 
have done if it will give you any satisfaction to send it to you; ifit 


will remind you of me, and stir you up to pray that God may keep» 


me ; for there certainly never was a man of smaller abilities raised 
so high. I shall not wonder if some well meaning men should fear 
for me ; this Ido for myself. I have reason to bless God who hath 
made me, and doth make me, a centre of union among the preachers 
and the people ; and that he hath given me the hearts of both so 
much. But the sons of Zeruiah will always show themselves, either 
through weakness or wickedness. Our last year’s Conferences 
have been attended with great love, and power, and union. Reli- 
gion revives in the north and south of this continent. 

My dear father, cry to God for grace to conquer sin. Take 
abundantly more care of your soul than your body. I pray for, 


think of, O that I could weep over, you more. May God restore. 


you to his favor and image, and glory. Live in love together ; 
ripen fast for glory ; that there I may see and rejoice with you 
for ever. If you desire my portrait, send me word in your next. 
I am,. as ever, your loving, though unworthy son, 
F. Aspury.’ 


We have nov brought down these interesting letters to a period 
subsequent to the close of the revolutionary war, and nearly to the 
time when Mr. Asbury, by the direction of Mr. Wesley, and agreea- 
bly to the solemn form of ordination prepared by him, as also by 
the unanimous choice of the American General Conference, was 
to be set apart, in conjunction with Dr. Coke, as a General Su- 
perintendent of the whole American Methodist body ; which, from 
the time of that organization, took the style and title of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church. We shall therefore here close this article 
for the present, but with the design of renewing the subject, and 
of furnishing the remainder of the letters in a future number. Our 
readers will perceive that it has not been at all our object, in this 
way, to attempt a Life of Bishop Asbury. We have designed and 
studiously confined ourselves to such suggestions and remarks as 
the letters: themselves have given occasion for. Even these, we 
know, might have been much enlarged, and profitably so. But we 
foresaw that such a course would extend our article beyond the 
limit which we judged it expedient to prescribe to it. We wished 
also to make the letters themselves, in which Mr. Asbury is seen 
in his most private and familiar correspondence, chiefly prominent. 
That some passages might not have been written,—or have been 
written with more care,—or other additional ones have been insert- 
ed,—had he anticipated their publication, is very probable. But 
then it is this very circumstance, that they were not written for 


[* At a later period, Mr. Asbury permitted his portrait to be taken on more than 
one occasion, for the gratification of his friends in America.—Ep1rTors.] 
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publication,—that stamps them with a large portion of their value. 
We see in them the man, the son, the Christian, the minister of 
Jesus Christ, in his simplest form, and just as he was. If any man 
can read such letters with severity, and much more if with malig- 
nity, of criticism, he is unworthy of the name of a man, and must 
have a heart which no human being ought to envy. 

As to the letters themselves, it is proper to inform the reader that, 
in the early ones chiefly, we have taken the liberty occasionally to 
correct the orthography and punctuation, and in a very few in- 
stances to supply a word or two evidently omitted through inad- 
vertence ; but that-in no instance whatever, have we altered or 
added a single sentiment. And here we are free to acknowledge 
that the first letters of Mr. Asbury, in this series, bear frequent and 
full marks of his great deficiency in early education. We acknow- 
ledge this, not only freely, but regard it as a fact in his history 
which, at the same time that historic fidelity requires its. statement, 
ought by no means to be suppressed, were its suppression even 
practicable. ‘That he rose so high, improved himself so greatly, 
and became so eminently respectable and useful, from so small a 
beginning, and in circumstances so extremely unfavorable for lite- 
rary culture, is a fact very highly to his credit. Other very distin- 
guished men have risen similarly, at various times, from circum- 
stances at their outset equally low and unpromising ; and it has 
justly been recorded to their praise, and for the encouragement of 
others in like circumstances. 

‘ Dr. Joun PripEavx, Bishop of Worcester, [ England, ] obtained 
his education by walking on foot to Oxford, and getting employ- 
ment, in the first instance, as assistant in the kitchen of Exeter 
College. 

Sir Epmunp Saunpers, Chief Justice of the Court of King’s 
Bench, in the reign of Charles II, was originally an errand boy in 
the Inns of Court. 

Dr. Isaac Mappox, who, in the reign of George II, became 
Bishop first of St. Asaph, and afterward of Worcester, and who 
wrote an able defence of the doctrine and discipline of the Church 
of England, lost both his parents at an early age, and was placed 
in the first instanee, by his friends, with a pastry cook. 

Dr. Isaac Mitner, Dean of Carlisle, who filled the Chair which 
Sir Isaac Newton had occupied, at Cambridge, that of Lucasian 
Professor of Mathematics, was originally a weaver ;—as was also 
his brother Josepn, the well known author of Church History. 

Of the same trade, in his younger days, was Dr. JosepH Wuire, 
Professor of Arabic at Oxford. 

James Fereuson, [LL. D.,] the celebrated writer on Astro- 
nomy, is one of the most remarkable instances of self education 
which the literary world has seen. His father was in the humble 
condition of a day-labourer. At the age of seven or eight, young 
Ferguson actually discovered two of the most important elementary 
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truths in machines—-the lever, and the wheel and axle. He after- 
wards hit upon others, without teacher or book, and with no tool 
but a simple turning lathe, and a little knife. While he was feeding 
his flock, in the employment of a neighbouring farmer, he used to 
busy himself in making models of mills, spinning wheels, &c, dur- 
ing the day, and in studying the stars at night. Before his death, 
he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society ; the usual fees being 
remitted, as had been done in the cases. of Newton, and Thomas 
Simpson. George III, who, when a boy, was occasionally among 
the auditors of his public lectures, soon after his accession to the 
throne, gave him a pension of filty pounds per annum from the 
privy purse.’* 

Sextus Quintus, who became a Bishop, a Cardinal, and ulti- 
mately Pope, was at first a hog driver. -He was certainly, says 
Mr. Wesley, as great a genius, in his way, as any that ever lived. 
He did great things, and designed far greater ; but death prevented 
the execution. And he had many excellent qualities ; but was full 
as far from being a Christian as Henry VIII, or Oliver Cromwell. f 

Mr. Asbury’s rapid improvement is as manifest in the progress 
of the letters before us as his early deficiencies. With what means 
he.could spare from necessary clothing and charities he furnished 
himself with books, and gave himself to reading and study, in every 
fragment of time that he could redeem from his almost constant 
travelling, and immense labours. His profiting, of course, appeared 
to all. Without great original strength of mind, and indefatigable 
perseverance and industry, it was not possible, indeed, that any man 
situated as he was, and commencing his public labours with so 
smail a stock of education, should, unless by miracle, have made 
the vast improvement that he did. _ It is to this view of the subject, 
especially, that we desire to draw the reader’s attention, and par- 
ticularly that of young preachers. 

No preacher among us, at this day, can possibly have greater 
obstacles to surmount in the prosecution of his studies, than Mr. 
Asbury had ; whilst ninety-nine out of every hundred, perhaps, have 
advantages and opportunities vastly superior. What pyeacher 
among us, or among any other people, is ‘in journeyings’ oftener ? 
Who preaches more, or meets the societies oftener? Who prays 
more ? Who visits more,—not visits of idle chit-chat and gossiping, 
but—in the character of a true pastor of souls? Who is more 
frequently and unavoidably compelled to be in company? And 
in his travels oftenér even in crowds? Who is obliged, wherever 
he goes, to receive more visiters? Who suffers more than he did, 
in a large portion of the latter part of his life, especially, from 
frequent afflictions? And, above all, upon whom does there fall, 
daily, a greater burden of care,—even of all the Churches? It 
was doubtless in reference to such circumstances ‘as these, that 
when the transcriber of his Journal once ventured to express to 


* Quar. Reg. Am. Ed. Soc. f{ Wesley’s Journal.—July 13, 1773. 
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him a wish that he had inserted ‘more of the deep reflections and 
acute remarks on men, books, and passing events, continually 
afloat in his powerful and observant mind, and that, for the sake of 
his brethren in the ministry who should follow him, he had made 
the skeletons of his sermons more perfect, and had added many 
more, his reply, uttered with much feeling, would have satisfied 
every candid mind that it was by no ordinary effort that he had 
done so much.’ Let other preachers, then, go and do likewise ; 
let them redeem the time, and give themselves to reading, as well as 
to prayer and the ministry of the word, and to every practical 
ministerial duty, and with God’s blessing, which in such a course 
they will be sure to have, they cannot fail to become,—if not Fran- 
cis Asburys,—at least respectable and useful men, and good minis- 
ters of Jesus Christ. 





LETTERS ON REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 


Tue letters on this important and interesting subject which we 
give below, are extracted from the Wesleyan Methodist Magazine 
for February last; and are thus introduced by a note to the 
Editor :— 

‘It may be proper to apprize your readers, that the following 
letters lately passed between a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, eminent for his talents and virtues, and a minister of the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Connection. They are now offered for publica- 
tion with the consent of both parties, on the sole condition that 
names and local circumstances shall be carefully suppressed. Li- 
mited as they are in the range of their topics, it is hoped that they 
may contribute, in some degree, to fix the attention of serious Chris- 
tians on that most important object, the revival and extension of 
religion in the world. It will be perceived that the correspondence 
was opened by the clergyman, and that the other letters follow in 
the usual order of epistolary intercourse. O. 


LETTER I. 
October 6th, 1829. 

My Dear Sir,—It will probably surprise you to receive a letter 
from me. I feel indeed that an apology is due from me for trou- 
bling you with one, considering your many ministerial avocations, 
and more especially on the subject upon which I write to. you. 
But allow me to say, that I know no one to whom I feel I ean so 
well apply as to yourself; and, as I trust my object is the promo- 
tion of divine truth, I am less reluctant to address you ; and believe 
that, as you will credit me in this assertion, you will not be unwill- 
ing to favor me with a reply. 

I will proceed at once to state my case. On Sunday evening 
last, L was led, from a wish to enjoy the presence of God in his 
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house, to attend the Methodist chapel in A Mr. was 
the preacher ; and of his sermon I would speak in terms of unqua- 
lified approbation. I felt that a divine power attended it, and could 
accord with every expression he uttered. It was addressed, indeed, 
chiefly to the feelings,—a mode of address which, I am disposed to 
think, should be sparingly used, lest the faith of the hearers should 
seem to stand, not to say, stand, more on what is human than on 
what is divine. I dare say many were considerably affected by his 
plain, simple, moving addresses ; and hence many, including my- 
self, were probably led to continue, after the sermon, at a public 
prayer meeting which followed. And now occurred what, joined 
with reflections which have for some time been occupying my mind, 
has led me to apply to you in this manner. Among the persons 
present was one, a female, who, from her voice, which was audible 
in prayers and complainings, as well as from the statements and 
prayers of others, seemed to be in much distress of mind, and, to 
use an expression then used, waiting ‘to be set at liberty.” This 
continued till the prayer meeting was closed by an intimation, that 
some would stop to exhort and pray with the individual in question, 
and that others might retire, which I felt it my duty todo. I know 
not, therefore, the conclusion. But many thoughts have arisen in 
my mind upon this circumstance. 

This individual (if not an actual impostor, which I will not here 
suppose) was either under a delusion, or under the influence of the 
Spirit of God. The alternative I feel to be an exceedingly weighty 
one, not merely as to the individual herself, but as to the Church of 
Christ in general, and the cause of God in the world at this time. 
[ am led, therefore, (judging from your connection with the Me- 
thodists, that you have had sufficient opportunities of knowledge 
and judgment in this case,) to ask you :— 

1. Whether such a circumstance as the above in its general fea- 
tures, is of frequent occurrence in your congregations 4 

2. Is the usual result, or in what proportion of cases is the result, 
an avowed enjoyment of peace of mind in believing, supported by 
consistent Christian conduct? Or is it a subsiding into a previous 
state of mind, whatever that may have been 4 

3. Does your own personal experience, as a faithful witness and 
minister of God, warrant the conelusion that the Holy Spirit is really 
now working in this way, and may be expected so to work from 
actual instances of his so working in these days? 

I should perhaps have asked previously to this last query,— 

4. Whether persons brought into the profession of the faith, in 
connection with your society, in such a way, are generally found 
steady, consistent, persevering Christians ? 

You will see the bearing -of these questions, and that the doubt 
is on my mind whether such a work (if this be not an extraordinary 
case, Owing to particular circumstances, either in the preacher, 
or his subject, or the individual affected) is of God or of man, the 
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Spirit of God, or a spirit of delusion ; whether of animal feeling, or 
what not. | 

I confess I could not bring my mind to a satisfaction that there 
was not more of mere feeling, produced by particular circum- 
stances, than of grace in the case in question, and so in similar 
cases. Yet I dare not judge hastily. Nor am I altogether quali- 
fied to decide, as such a case is unknown under the ministry of the 
Gospel in the established Church. If it be, however, a work of 
the Spirit, the conclusions are of great moment, in many respects, 
on which I need not now occupy your time. : 

I hope I shall not be considered impertinent in desiring your 
opinion, and the result of your experience, as to the above points, 
which I have put in the form of queries. 

— do you treat such cases, supposing you have met with 
them ? 

Believe me that I am actuated by a desire to know and to do 
the will of God in thus applying to you. I trust your answer will 
not be without a blessing : a:id believe me to remain, 

Your affectionate, unworthy brother in the Gospel, 





LETTER II. 
October 14th, 1829. 

My Dear S1r,—Allow me to assure you that your favor of the 
6th instant was received with an affectionate welcome, and that no 
apology was necessary for the acceptable freedom which you have 
taken. I cannot forget past and happy days, in which it was my 
privilege occasionally to engage with you‘in transactions designed 
to promote the spread of our common Christianity, and I cheer- 
fully embrace this opportunity of renewing our friendly intercourse 
by an exchange of letters. 

Of the great practical importance of the subject on which you 
write, [am deeply sensible. I feel too that it is not without its dif- 
ficulties. I confess that it has caused me many perplexing and 
anxious thoughts; and I correspond with you the more freely upon 
it, in the hope of receiving additional light and information from 
your remarks. One circumstance is to me very encouraging,— 
that neither you nor I approach this momentous point with fastidious 
and speculative curiosity, but with an humble and prayerful desire 
that the Lord may, in this particular, as well as in all others, “guide 
us in judgment, and teach us his way.” I am much assisted in my 
inquiries by the queries which you have suggested, and to waich I 
will reply as explicitly and briefly as I can, following the order in 
which you have arranged them. 

1. You first ask, ** Whether such a circumstance as the one you 
mention, viewed in its general features, is of frequent occurrence 
in our congregations ?” To this I reply, that our congregations have 
often been favored with remarkable effusions of divine influence ; 
that, at many of these seasons, persons under the weight of deep 
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and painful convictions have expressed their feelings openly and 


strongly ; and that not a few have professed to obtain an immediate _ 


and scriptural evidence of “ peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” I believe I may safely pronounce that such cases are fre- 
quent in our congregations. Yet I cannot think that we are exclusive- 
ly distinguished by them. Many ofa very similar kind appear to have 
taken place in the earlier periods of the Reformation, both on the 
continent of Europe, and in this country ;—many such are record- 
ed in President Edwards’s two publications concerning the ** Work 
of God in New England,” toward the beginning of the last century, 
and in Dr. Gillies’s “ Historical Collections ;” and, from what I can 
learn, such examples are not rare among other denominations of 
Christians in the present day, particularly on some of the missiona- 
ry stations, and in the United States of North America. Indeed I 
am inclined to regard them as the usual concomitants of all great 
revivals of religion. At the same time I must concede, and I do it 
without any reserve, that in our Connection human passion has not 
unfrequently mingled itself with the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
and has, I fear, in some instances, been substituted for it. For mis- 
guided extravagancies I am no advocate. I dare not attempt to 
justify scenes in which the voice of man only is heard, and his ex- 
cesses betrayed ; but in which the saving agency of God is not felt. 
And I can truly declare that such scenes have not the countenance 
and support of the most eminent and useful ministers in our body. 
How far mere human excitement might prevail in the case which 
you witnessed, I am not able to say. Ihave the highest esteem for 
the piety of the man, for I have seen it displayed in seasons of very 
trying affliction; yet I am not sure that, in the unrestrained ardour 
of his zeal, he does not sometimes, with the best possible intentions, 
encourage irregularities, which may perhaps be palliated, but which 
ought not to be approved. 

2. I proceed to your second question: “ Is the usual result, or 
in what proportion of cases is the result, an avowed enjoyment of 
peace of mind in believing,-supported by consistent Christian con- 
duct? Or is it a subsiding into a previous state of mind, whatever 
that may have been 7” To the best of my knowledge, the persons 
with whom our present inquiry is concerned, may be divided into 
three classes. The first class contains those who are powerfully 
affected at the time, who profess to obtain “ peace and joy through 
believing,” and who, being afterward placed under proper religious 
instruction, * hold fast the beginning of their confidence,” and be- 
come eminent for all the fruits of scriptural piety. Of this class I 
am happy to say that the number is large. The second class em- 
braces those who appear to be equally moved and profited, but who, 
for want of suitable training, or from yielding to temptation, or in 
consequence of the operation of other causes which it is not always. 
easy to trace, soon lose the benefit which they have professed to 
receive, and resemble those of whom the prophet complains, that. 
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their “goodness is as a morning cloud,” and that “as the early 
dew it goeth away.” . This class, I lament to acknowledge, is 
far too numerous. The third class consists of those whose ex- 
citement is at best but superficial and transitory, and who relapse 
almost instantly into a state of spiritual languor and indifference. 
I own, too, that there may be instances of real imposture ;—but 
I would fain hope not many. I am persuaded that by far the 
greater proportion of cases belongs to the first class,—a class which 
presents to us the edifying example of sincerely repentant sinners, 
who, having in the midst of much terror and alarm, “fled for 
refuge to lay hold upon the hope set before them,” become from 
that time steady and consistent Christians, and prove, by the gene- 
ral tenor of their subsequent conduct, that they have known and 
received the “ grace of God in truth.” 

3. You next inquire, “ Does your own personal experience, in 
the discharge of your public duties,” (pardon me that I have here 
altered your expression, for I dare not even indirectly assume to 
myself the honorable title of “a faithful witness and minister of 
God,”) “warrant the conclusion, that the Holy Spirit is really now 
working in this way, and may be expected so to work from actual 
instances of his so working in these days?’ Believe me that I do 
not wish to evade this question. May I be permitted, however, to 
remark that it is not exactly of the same class with the others which 
you have proposed. They are general ; this is special. They may 
lead to a result which this might fail to do, simply in consequence 
of great personal deficiencies. Yet, without descending to parti- 
culars, which it would scarcely beseem me to do, I cannot but draw 
the conclusion, from what I have myself witnessed, that the Holy 
Spirit is really now working in the way of extraordinary and speedy 
conversion, and that he may be expected so to work, from actual 
— which my own eyes have seen, and my own ears have 

eard. 

4. You ask finally, ‘“‘ Whether persons brought into the profession 
of the faith, in connection with our society, in such a way, are 
generally found steady, consistent, persevering Christians 7’ Gene- 
rally, I have reason to believe, they are, but not always. I have 
already granted that there are painful exceptions ; and J now fur- 
ther admit the two following facts :—First, that among persons 
introduced into our societies under these powerful excitements, 
there is, upon the whole, a larger proportion of fickle and waver- 
ing professors, than among those who are led moré gradually to a 
knowledge and belief of the truth:—and, Secondly, that places 
which are specially distinguished by strong occasional excitements 
are also too frequently, but not always, distinguished by great fluc- 
tuations. I would ask, however, with an earnest desire to be rightly 
informed, Is this necessary? May it not be attributed, in a great 
measure, to the undue stress which is laid on incidental and tempo- 
rary movements, and to the neglect of proper subsequent instruc- 
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tion and discipline? Andis it not possible, by the help of God, to 
secure the good, without any pernicious admixture of the evil ? 

With respect to the manner in which I would treat such cases, 
I speak with diffidence, but not with reluctance. If I saw any so 
affected, I would choose to converse with them apart from the pro- 
miscuous congregation. I would strive to ascertain the reality of 
their professed convictions; would carefully guard them against all 
self-trust ; and would teach and exhort them to believe, simply and 
entirely, in our Lord Jesus Christ. I would then join in prayer with 
them, that God would, by his Holy Spirit, inspire them with the 
grace and power of true faith, and grant them his peace. I should 
also feel it to be my indispensable duty to place them afterward, if 
they were not so placed before, under a regular course of Christian 
inspection and instruction. If you discover any thing unscriptural, 
or seriously defective in this method, you will confer a great obli- 
gation upon me by favoring me with your views ; for, in matters of 
so much consequence, I earnestly wish to do right. 

I agree with you that mere addresses to the feelings should be 
sparingly used. We are furnished, in the preaching of the Apostles, 
with a model, sufficiently plain, of the most suitable and useful style 
of pulpit instruction. To my own mind, that passage contains a 
very full and forcible directory on this subject : “‘ Whom we preach, 
warning every man, and teaching every man in all wisdom, that we 
may present every man perfect in Christ Jesus.” Happy they who 
“xe enabled thus to “ preach not themselves, but Christ Jesus the 

ord !” . 

My sheet is now nearly filled. I trust I have replied to your 
inquiries with plainness and freedom. If I have inadvertently 
omitted any point, or if I have it in my power to supply you with 
any farther information, I shall with great pleasure write again. 
Meantime, with fervent prayers for your personal: happiness, and 
ministerial success, I am, my dear sir, 

Your affectionate servant in the Gospel of Christ, . 


- >] 





We hope, in a future number, to be able to present something 
farther on the same subject, and from the same source. Were 
some of the ‘ Observers,’ and ‘ Spectators,’ and monthly ‘ Chris- 
tian Advocates,’* in this country, as candid and courteous in their 
inquiries and remarks as this ‘eminent’ clergyman of the Church 
of England, they would, in whatever manner they might be an- 
swered, at least do less discredit to themselves, and to the cause of 
our common Christianity. 


* Dr. Green’s Presbyterian Christian Advocate, for instance. 
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WESLEY’S WORKS. _ 


The Works of the Rev. Joun Westey, A. M., sometime Fellow of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. Third Edition. With the last corrections 
of the Author. London: Published by John Mason, 14 City Road. 


Tue whole of this first complete and standard edition of the 
Works of the Reverend John Wesley, is by this time, we presume, 
before the British public. We have received it here entire, except 
the last volume, of which we are in daily expectation.* When the 
question of preparing and publishing this edition was under discus- 
sion in the Wesleyan Book Committee, in London, the representa- 
tive from our General Conference, the Rev. Dr. Capers, had the 
pleasure to be present, and advocated proceeding with it imme- 
diately. The measure, he informs us, was finally adopted with the 
kindest reference to our being in a state of readiness to reprint the 
work as fast as the sheets could be obtained from their press,;— 
and deserves to be considered as exemplary of the brotherly affec- 
tion which subsists between the two great bodies of Methodist 
ministers in Great Britain and the United States. The British Con- 
ference, he adds, and its Book Committee, consider the present 
work as one of great importance, besides the bare matter of put- 
ting into the possession of those who desire it a complete copy of 
the prose writings of our venerable Founder. 

Of the First American Complete and Standard Edition of these 
Works, one half is already stereotyped, and partly printed. The 
first and second volumes of this edition contain Mr. Wesley’s Ser- 
mons. Fifty-three of these sermons were published by Mr Wesley 
in the year 1771, in four duodecimo volumes, and, with his Notes 
on the New Testament, constitute the standard of those doctrines 
which the Wesleyan Methodists believe to be the doctrines of the 
Bible, and to which reference is made, as such, in the trust-deeds 
of all the English chapels. ‘They are designed especially to elu- 
cidate the great doctrines of experimental and practical religion ; 
and in this view are unequalled by any other discourses in the Eng- 
lish language.’ 

The residue of the sermons are eighty-eight in number. Many 
of these were originally written for insertion in the Arminian Ma- 
gazine, and were afterward revised and republished by Mr. Wes- 
ley in a separate form. Several of them were preached before the 
University of Oxford; and others on various special occasions. 
A large portion of them relate to subjects connected with personal 
religion ; others are miscellaneous; and the subjects of the whole 
series are very complete and greatly diversified ; forming, in fact; 

* The delay of this volume, we are informed by the London publisher, has been 


Qortone by the preparation of a copious Index. 
¥+ Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 
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one of the best bodies of divinity in our language. They are.writien 
in a style of great purity, simplicity, and energy. Most of them are 
also models of brevity, as well as of perspicuity and chasteness ; 
and the whole of them are extremely interesting and instructive. 
They should be read not only by every Methodist, but by every 
one who is desirous to see, at large, what the doctrines of the 
Wesleyan Methodists are ; and by every preacher, travelling and 
local, by every exhorter, by every class leader, in short, by every 
official member of the Church, they should not only be read, but be 
studied, next after the Holy Bible itself. 

The third and fourth volumes comprise Mr. Wesley’s Journal, 
from October, 1735, to its close in Oetober 1790, a few months 
before his death ;—embracing a period of somewhat more than 
fifty-five years. This edition contains, also, what we deem very 
important, the manuscript corrections, made by Mr. Wesley him- 
self, and left in his library at the time of his death. In regard to 
the whole of this part of the Works, which we have lately enjoyed 
the pleasure of reading throughout, we fully concur in the senti- 
ments expressed in the following quotation from the Wesleyan 
Methodist Magazine :—- 

_ Mr. Wesley’s Journal forms by far the best history of Method- 
ism, from its commencement to the death of its Founder. It is writ- 
ten with admirable simplicity, and not only details the labours of 
one of the most zealous and influential ministers of C hrist, but em- 
braces many singular incidents, biographical sketches, and valuable 
observations upon books and men. ‘The immense variety of sub- 
jects which it contains, renders it as entertaining as it is instructive.’ 

There is one portion of this Journal, from the year 1760 to 1773, 
which embraces a period of special importance in the history of 
Methodism. ‘ About the year 1762, it pleased God to pour out 
his Spirit upon the Methodist societies and congregations in such a 
manner as had never been previously witnessed. Their numbers 
were greatly increased ; and many of those who had long known 
the Lord acquired a rich maturity in every Christian grace. In 
London, the effects of this blessed revival of religion were afterward 
in a great measure blasted, by the spirit of faction and of insubordi- 
nation. Unwilling to submit to the discipline of the body, many hun- 
dred persons, at the instigation of Mr. Maxfield, who was under the 
deepest obligations to Mr. Wesley, separated from the Society, 
affecting greater purity of doctrine and worship, and greater liberty, 
than their brethren enjoyed. In the course of a few years, most of 
these people were scattered ; some of their leaders abandoned all 
profession of religion; and others attempted to reconcile spiritual 
enjoyments with immoral conduct. It might be well, if those who 
are attempting at present to promote strife and division among Chris- 
tian brethren, would acquaint themselves with the separation effect- 
ed by Maxfield, and with the consequent spiritual ruin of many 
the unsuspecting people who were unhappily drawn into it. 
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faithful history of all the factious divisions which have taken place 
among the Methodists, and of the results in which they have in- 
volved the parties concerned in them, would teach many valuable 
lessons, and might serve as a warning against the dishonorable arts 
of some modern agitators.’* 

These remarks may perhaps be found to suit some other meri- 
dian beside that of England. . 

At the close of the Journal, in the fourth volume, we have added 
Mr. Wesley’s Last Will and Testament, and the Deed of Declara- 
tion, enrolled in His Majesty’s High Court of Chancery, giving 
a designation to the Methodist Conference, and providing for the 
legal settlement of the chapels built for the use of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Connection in England. 

Next in order after the Sermons and Journal, there will follow 
three large volumes, each larger than any of the preceding, con- 
taining Mr. Wesley’s Miscellaneous Works. ‘ The numerous attacks 
which were made upon Mr. Wesley, through the medium of the 
press, drew from him many tracts in explanation and defence of 
his doctrinal sentiments, and of his general proceedings ; and these 
productions of his pen, notwithstanding their controversial charac- 
ter, are among the most interesting and instructive of his writings. 
His command of temper was most exemplary, and his logical skill 
perhaps never excelled ; and hence, a careful study of his polem- 
ical works is well calculated to induce, especially in theological 
students, a habit of close thinking, and of correct reasoning.’t The 
‘Appeal to Men of Reason and Religion,’ and the ‘ Farther Ap- 
peal,’ which are placed first in this collection of his Miscellaneous 
Works, describe the state of the English nation at that time, in 
regard to morality ‘and religion ; and contain a powerful and tn- 
umphant defence of what were usually charged as the irregularities 
of Methodism. Of these productions it is said that the eminent Dr. 
Doddridge, after perusing them, wrote on his copy, ‘ How forcible 
are right words ! 

The ‘ Appeals’ will be sueceeded by numerous tracts explana- 
tory of the doctrines, discipline, and history of Methodism ; and by 
a great variety of very able polemical pieces, in the form of Let- 
ters, or otherwise, containing Mr. Wesley’s replies to Dr. Church, 
the Bishop of London, Dr. Free, and others; to ‘ Messrs. Baily, 
Potter, Downes and Fleury ; to Bishops Warburton, Lavington, and 
Horne ; to the treatise of Dr. John Taylor, on the subject of Ori- 
ginal Sin; and to Mr. William Law, on the Mysticism which he 

recommended in the later years of his life. The “ Letter to the Rev. 
Mr. Fleury, Archdeacon of Waterford,” bearing the date of 1771, 
and the “ Short Address to the Inhabitants of Ireland,” published 
in 1749, and relating to the introduction and spread of Methodism 
in that kingdom, were overlooked in the former edition of Mr. 


* Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. _ jf Ib. 
Vou. I1.—.4pril, 1831. 19 
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Wesley’s Works. The latter of these is a very beautiful and im- 
portant tract ; and the former is remarkable for its keenness and 
severity. Ever after the publication of this letter, the Archdeacon 
is said to have been a decided friend of Mr. Wesley, and of the 
Methodists.’* 

After the works above named, will follow Mr. Wesley’s ‘ cele- 
brated Letter to Dr. Middleton, several tracts against Popery, and 
against the peculiar doctrines of Calvinism. ‘Two of these have 
been long out of print. One of them is entitled, “a Letter to a Gen- 
tleman at Bristol :” it was published in the year 1758; and treats 
of the conditionality of the covenant of grace. The other is “A 
Second Dialogue between an Antinomian and his Friend :” it was 
designed to expose the tenets of William Cudworth, and was repeat- 
edly printed during the life of Mr. Wesley. Cudworth separated 
from Mr. Whitefield, and was one of the most noted Antinomians 
of his day. After the decease of Mr. Hervey, he obtained posses- 
sion of his manuscripts ; and, with the concurrence of Mr. Her- 
vey’s brother, published, in the name of that excellent man, the 
infamous “Eleven Letters to Mr. Wesley.” This was done in 
opposition to Mr. Hervey’s dying charge: and there is reason to 


‘believe that the letters were largely interpolated by Cudworth. 


They breathe a spirit of deep malignity, perfectly the reverse of 
that which pervades the authorized publications of that ingenious 
and elaborate writer. This Dialogue, therefore, illustrative of the 
tenets of Cudworth, is of considerable importance in the history of 
Methodism.’ 

The next of the miscellaneous works will be ‘the whole of Mr. 
Wesley’s political tracts; the life of his friend Mr. Fletcher, of 
Madeley ; the Plain Account of Christian Perfection ; Collections 
of Prayers; admonitory addresses to different classes of people ; 
and a great variety of other interesting and important papers. Five 
of the political tracts will be new to most readers, having been out 
of print for a great number of years. This is also the. case with an 
admirable pamphlet entitled, ‘‘ An Estimate of the Manners of the 
Present Times,” first published in the year 1782, and which has 
not been inserted in any previous collection of Mr. Wesley’s 
Works.’t 

It is perfectly well known that during the contest between Great 
Britain and America, in our revolutionary struggle, Mr. Wesley, 
from a conscientious conviction of duty as his views were, took a 
decided part in behalf of his own country and government. It was 
not as a politician that he did this, but as a Christian minister, ac 
cording to the views which he then entertained ; and from a belief 
that important moral considerations were deeply involved in the 
questions agitated, so far as he concerned himself with them. Dur- 
ing that period, however, he had no communication with the Ame- 
rican Methodists, nor did his writings of this class, we believe, ever 


* Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. { Ib. { Ib. 
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reach America till after the close of the revolutionary war. Con- 
sequently, they could not possibly have had any influence in this 
country. Since they have been known here, they have been uni- 
versally and uniformly regarded by American Methodists as one of 
the few errors of that great man. 

The gentlemen who conduct the Quarterly Christian Spectator 
quote a passage of Mr. Wesley’s in which he expresses his attach- 
ment, and that of the English Methodists, to the government of their 
own country, as a proof that the American Methodists are ‘No 
REPUBLICANS and never intend to be ;? putting the former part of 
the passage in capitals, and the latter in italics, as we have done 
here. This wilful perversion, (for it is scarcely possible that it can 
proceed from ignorance,) evinces a degree of controversial obli- 
quity and malignity which we have seldom seen paralleled. The 
same gentlemen, after quoting farther from Mr. Wesley, that ‘it 
would be better for those that are so minded [that is to be repub- 
licans] to go quietly away,’—add, ‘A multitude of Churches in 
that Communion, [the Methodist Episcopal Church, ] after a full 
trial of the system, are following this advice.’ Now, we will turn 
aside here barely for a moment, to say to these gentlemen, that 
this short part of their article contains at least two gross untruths. 
It is not true that to the Methodist Episcopal Church, of which the 
gentlemen were speaking, Mr. Wesley ever gave this advice ; nor 
is it true that ‘a multitude of Churches in that communion are fol- 
lowing this advice.’ And we put it seriously to the gentlemen’s 
consciences, if these are not seared as to what concerns us, whe- 
ther they did not studiously frame that part of their article with a 
set purpose mischievously to excite political prejudice against the 
Methodist Episcopal Church ; and whether such a course can be 
reconciled with fairness in argument, with a Christian spirit, or with 
Christian morals ?* 

Mr. Wesley himself, indeed, in his letter of 1784, addressed to 
‘Dr. Coke, Mr. Asbury, and our brethren in North America,’ in 
effect acknowledges his former error, in reference to the struggle 
for American independence. At the close of that letter, he con- 
fesses that it was ‘God’ who had so strangely made us free ; and 
declares it his judgment, that, having been totally disentangled both 
from the English State and Hierarchy, it was best for us to stand 
fast in that liberty. This was his advice to the American Method- 
ists ; in which he followed, as he always did, what he believed to 
be the leading of Divine providence. If the gentlemen of the Chris- 
tian Spectator were acquainted with this fact, it exposes their con- 
duct to so much the severer reprehension. If they were not, it 
ee how ill they were qualified for the task which they under- 
took. 

If it be asked why we retain, in the American edition of Mr. 
Wesley’s Works, those tracts of his of a political bearing, which 


* See the Christian Spectator for September, 1830, p. 485. 
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were written at the approach or during the heat of the revolution- 
ary war, and which contain sentiments known to be adverse to ours 
in America? We answer :—for the same reason that the Bible 
contains passages in relation to some of its most distinguished cha- 
racters which are by no means necessarily to be approved, merely 
because they are found there recorded. We ourselves wish to have, 
and we also wish the public to have, a fair and full history of this 
extraordinary man. His Works, complete, will best furnish this ; 
and let those who, through so long and active a life, never erred 
themselves, or who think their leaders never erred, cast the first 
stone at him. The publication of these tracts will now be as harm- 
less, too, as the publication, at this day, of the secret cabinet cor- 
respondence of our revolutionary statesmen. It will serve also to 
show that Methodists implicitly follow no man. In this sense,— 
the true sense obviously intended by our Lord,—they call not even 
the venerated Wesley, Rabbi,—Master. 

In the subsequent part of these Works will appear ‘ upwards of 
five hundred letters, addressed by Mr. Wesley to various persons ; 
a considerable number of which were never before published. A 
large proportion of them refer to the subject of personal religion, 
and not a few of them throw considerable light upon the author’s 
personal! history, and upon the progress of Methodism. Among the 
letters which are now for the first time published, and which pos- 
sess more than ordinary interest, are forty-nine, which were address- 
ed by Mr. Wesley to his brother Charles; and thirty-nine, which 
were addressed to Mr. Ebenezer Blackwell, through a period of 
twenty-seven years. Mr. Blackwell was a partner in a banking es- 
tablishment in London, and had a country residence at Lewisham, 
in Kent. An intimate friendship subsisted between him and Mr. | 
Wesley from the year 1759, to 1782, when Mr. Blackwell died. 
For the space of forty years Mr. Wesley was accustomed to retire 
to Lewisham, when his excessive labours required a little respite, 
and when he was engaged in writing any thing for publication. 
For the letters to this excellent man, the subscribers to this edition 
of Mr. Wesley’s Works are indebted to the kindness of Mr. Tho- 
mas Marriott, of London, who obtained the loan of the originals, 
for the purpose of publication from the gentleman to whom they 
belong. The letters to Mr. Charles Wesley serve to illustrate some 
important points of Methodist doctrine and discipline.’* 

After these will follow ‘a considerable number of private letters, 
addressed by Mr. Wesley to several individuals ; of the letters and 
papers drawn up by him through a series of years, and under vari- 
ous circumstances, on the union of the Methodists with the Church 
of England; and of compositions on a great variety of subjects, 
most of which were inserted in the early volumes of the Arminian 
Magazine. Among the private letters now for the first time pre- 
sented to the British public, will be found several of considerable 
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interest, addressed to the late Robert Car Brackenbury, Esq. ; to 
Miss Jane Bisson, of St. Hillier’s, in the Isle of Jersey ; and to the 
Rev. Freeborn Garrettson, of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
America. The pieces from the Arminian Magazine are highly 
interesting and instructive ; many of them have never before been 
published, except in that work, and are therefore unknown to 
general readers.’* 

In the edition of Mr. Wesley’s Works now for the first time 
given to the British public in a state and form so correct and com- 
plete, there are some passages, and even some tracts and letters, 
having a special relation to American affairs, and in particular to 
American Methodism.—To these it is our design to devote a spe- 
cial and close attention, and to subjoin such notes as may serve for 
their explanation or illustration. 

Not having yet received the last volume of the English edition, 
we are not able to say precisely what will be the nature of its con- 
tents. The English Editor, moreover, has stated that the number 
of original tracts and documents inserted in this edition is such, 
that it has been found impossible to comprise the whole in the 
number of volumes originally contemplated, and one, in conse- 
quence, has been added. The whole, however, will be comprised 
in this First American Complete and Standard Edition, together 
with some original letters of Mr. Wesley, never before published. 
It will contain also an ‘ Introductory Letter,’ by Mr. Wesley, pre- 
fixed to the Journal; with a variety of Notes, some of them by 
the English Editor, and others by the American, and now first 
published ; and also translations of all such passages in the ancient 
or modern foreign languages as had been left untranslated by Mr. 
Wesley. Allthese translations will have been revised with great care, 
or made anew, by the American Editor ; who has prepared and in- 
serted, beside, what he hopes will be found a sufficiently exact ver- 
sion of Mr. Wesley’s long Latin conversation with Count Zinzendorf, 
never published in English in any former edition of his Works. An 
English translation of the same conversation is contained in Moore’s 
Life of Wesley, from which this now given, however, will be found 
considerably to vary. A farther account of these and other im- 
provements, and of the marks by which Mr. Wesley’s own trans- 
lations and notes, those of the English Editor, and those of the 
American, are severally to be distinguished, will be furnished in an 
original Preface intended to be prefixed to this edition. We have 
the pleasure also to inform our readers that Mr. Longacre of Phi- 
ladelphia, (one of the best engravers, we believe, in the United 
States, ) is engaged, at an extra price, to furnish the best steel- plate 
engraving of a likeness of Mr. Wesley, which it is in his power to 
produce, from the late beautiful London copy engraved by Thom- 
son, from a painting by J. Jackson, Esq., R. A., under the special 
direction of the London Book Committee. A likeness from this 
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plate, though not promised in our original Prospectus, will orna- 
ment the front of every copy of this first American Complete and 
Standard Edition of these Works; and a General Index will be 
added at the close. 

It is calculated that the work will certainly be completed and 
ready for delivery here, in all November next; and in time for 
transportation by the Northern and Western canals, before the 
close of navigation. 

Of the English edition from which ours will be printed, with such 
improvements and original matter as will make it strictly American, 
the Editor says,— 

‘It is an encouraging circumstance, and one which shows the 
high estimate formed of the incomparable writings of Mr. Wesley, 
that, in these times of commercial and agricultural distress, so far 
as it is published, this edition of his Works, comprising two thou- 
sand five hundred copies, is nearly all sold ; and it will be neces- 
sary, almost immediately, to commit some of the volumes again to 
the press, to meet the increasing demand for them.’* 

This statement, it will be observed, was made more than a year 
since, and when but one half of the work had been printed in Eng- 
land. In this country, then,—where it will cost but about one half 
the price of an English copy, where the number of our preachers 
and members is so much greater,:where we have, happily, no 
such commercial and agricultural distress, no tythes, almost no 
national debt, and poor-rates and taxes scarcely to be named with 
those which our English brethren have to bear,—who raise, too, 
more than $250,000 annually for the support of missions, beside the 
support of their own preachers,—ought we not, by the time our 
edition is completed, to have at least double their number of sub- 
scribers? We hope so; and cheerfully submit the fulfilment of 
this hope to an enlightened community,—especially to those of 
our own communion, whose ministry alone, itinerant and local, we 
should suppose would require this amount. Indeed, the testimo- 
monies of approbation of this undertaking which we continue to : 
receive from all parts of our extended charge, with the steady in- : 
crease of orders for the work, encourage us to proceed in its exe- ; 
cution with a rapidity which, Providence favoring, we think will 
insure its completion within the stipulated time. 
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NEW AND OLD CALVINISM. 


Tue first Puritan settlers of New-England brought with them, and 
adhered to, that view of the doctrine of original sin which repre- 
sented it as consisting in the imputation of Adam’s sin, and in a 
hereditary depravity. This continued to be the received doctrine 
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of those of the New-England Churches considered Calvinistic, until 
after the time of Edwards. He adopted the same view of the impu- 
tation of Adam’s sin, and a depraved nature transmitted by descent, 
as constituting original sin. After the time of Edwards, however, 
a change of views on this subject was gradually introduced by the 
Hopkinsians, and ‘ new divinity men,’ until it became, as it now is 
and long has been, the predominant doctrine of the Calvinistic 
Churches of New-England that depravity consists in, and is incur- 
red solely by, the voluntary transgression of law, after the indivi- 
dual transgressor has attained the age and state of personal ac- 
countability. Consequently, according to this ‘ new divinity,’ there 
is no principle of moral depravity in the nature of man in general, 
or of any single man in particular, till each individual of the species 
makes himself depraved, by his own personal and voluntary act, as 
above stated. Whether this be really ‘an improvement in Calvin- 
ism,’ as we find it styled in the American Baptist Magazine for 
November 1828, at the head of an article quoted from Dr. Beecher, 
(Spirit of the Pilgrims,) or not rather the revival of the old Pelagian 
heresy, worse even than the unconcealed and unadulterated Cal- 
vinism of Calvin himself, our readers, we think, will not be much 
at a loss to decide. 

This change in the great body of the New-England portion of 
the Calvinistic Churches, was not accomplished without a struggle. 
It was resisted by those denominated ‘ Old Calvinists,’ who adher- 
ed to the doctrines of the old school, and was advocated by the 
Hopkinsians and new divinity men, who disclaimed, on this point, 
the language held by Calvin and Edwards. Dr. Beecher, however, 
is of opinion that it is now, with some variety of modification, re- 
ceived substantially ‘ by two thirds, if not by three quarters, of the 
evangelical divines in the United States.’ This is perfectly in cha- 
racter with other modest assumptions of this gentleman. By ‘ evan- 
gelical divines,’ he means of course those of the Calvinistic order ; 
for no others in the United States, that we are aware of, hold this 
‘improvement,’ with him and that portion of the Congregational and 
Presbyterian Churches to which he alludes ;—except the Socinians 
and other Pelagians. . 

Another ‘improvement’ which the ‘new divinity men’ have 
invented for the purpose of palliating or concealing the ‘horrible 
decree,’ is their subtile distinction between natural and moral 
ability. The Hopkinsian Calvinists hold two kinds of ability ;—one 
natural, the other moral. Natural ability they say is the possession 
of the natural faculties of body and mind, with liberty to exercise 
them. Moral ability, of which fallen man is naturally and wholly 
destitute, can be imparted only by grace. So far so good. But 
this grace, according to them, is withheld from all the reprobate, 
or non-elect, the great majority, it seems, of mankind ; who, con- 
sequently, neither have, nor can have, any more availing ability to 
repent and believe the Gospel than a horse has. And yet the ‘new 
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divinity’ preachers tantalize and goad the poor reprobate, torment: 
ing him before the time, with earnest and impassicned exhortations 
to repent and come to Christ ; assuring him that nothing hinders 
but his own want of will; which will, they know at the same time, 
he never can have, if their doctrine of decrees be true ; and that he 
neither has, nor can have, any more available ability to repent and 
come to Christ than to pluck the sun from the firmament. We 
are thankful that we have not so learned Christ. Our understand- 
ing of free grace,—real, saving grace, is, that it is free, because 
free to all. Mr. Whitefield on the contrary defined it—‘ free, be- 
cause not free to all !’ , 

The following specimen of the style of the preachers alluded to 
will show how extremely necessary it is to look farther into the 
system than to the mere sound of words. It is taken from a 
production of Dr. Beecher’s, entitled, ‘The Smner his own De- 
stroyer :— 

‘The decrees of God do not compel him to sin, and election, when 
he has sinned, does not shut him out of heaven.’ 


Does not ‘shut him out of heaven’ !—How could ‘election’ shut 
him out ? Why does Dr. Beecher use this strange form of language ? 
Was it unstudied ? Was it not because a conviction was felt that 
the plain and direct language in accordance with the system, would 
have been revolting? Would not that language have been,—‘ and 
election, when he has sinned, does’ nevertheless take him into hea- 
ven? But, the preacher continues,— 


‘ He is voluntary in his departure from God, he is voluntary in loving 
the creature more than God, and he is voluntary in refusing to return 
to God by Jesus Christ. A complete atonement has been made for 
all his sins, and a free pardon is offered if he will repent. But he will 
not repent. Christ is able and willing to save him if he will come to 
him, but he will not come. Aversion to God and his government caus- 
ed his departure, and the.same aversion prevents his return by Jesus 
Christ. God has built an eternal prison, and the sinner fits himself for 


it, and goes there of his own accord, in spite of all the restraints which ' 


God has laid upon him, and all the obstructions by which he has block- 
ed up the way to ruin. God has done every thing but just to exert 
almighty power, yet he will not turn. He willdie! He shuts his eyes; 
he stops his ears; and casts behind him Bibles, and Sabbaths, and 
prayers, and exhortations, and entreaties; he treads under foot the 
blood of the covenant, and does despite to the Spirit of Grace; and, 
through a host of opposing means, and while God, and angels, and 
men, are entreating him to stop, he forces his way down to ruin.’ 


This strain of preaching is the very height of Hopkinsian sub- 
tilety, and would deceive, if it were possible, the very elect. And 
will the reader believe, that, after all, it does nothing more than to 
conceal the horrible decrees of Calvin? Yet so it is. The meaning 
is, we apprehend, that a complete atonement has been made for 
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even the poor reprobate’s sins, and a free pardon is offered him, if 
he will repent,—that is, of himself, without grace !—That Christ is 
able and willing to save him, if he will come to him,—of himself, 
without grace,—but will not give him grace to come !—<And that 
God entreats him to stop,—even against his own eternal adamant- 
ine decree,—but is not sincere enough, or concerned enough, to 
give him one particle of such grace as he bestows on the elect to 
incline or to help him to stop! . We ourselves once heard a distin- 
guished preacher of this class,_—while vehemently urging every sin- 
ner present to come immediately to Christ,—exclaim, in substance, 
thus,—‘ But some of you, perhaps, will say, What then shall we do 
with the decrees ’—He answered,—‘ It is easy enough to explain 
that ;—but—I shall not do it now.’ This mode of cutting the knot, 
we very much regretted ; for it did seem to us that the untying of 
it was very important to the success of the exhortation, delivered 
with a zeal worthy of better doctrine. 

The system of decrees, as held by the genuine old supralapsarian 
Calvinists, is thus stated by the eloquent Saurin, late pastor of the 
French Church at the Hague. 


‘The third system is that of such divines as are called supralapsa- 
rians. The word supralapsarian signifies above the fall, and these 
divines are so called because they so arrange the decrees of God as to 
go above the fall of man, as we are going to explain. Their grand 
principle is, that God made all things for his own glory ; that his de- 
sign in creating the universe was to manifest his perfections, and parti- 
cularly his justice and his goodness ; that for this purpose he created 
men with design that they should sin, in order that in the end he might ap- 
pear infinitely good in pardoning some, and perfectly just in condemning 
others; so that God resolved to punish such and such persons, not 
because he foresaw they would sin, but he resolved they should sin 
that he might damn them. This is their system in a few words. It 
is not that which is generally received in our Churches, but there have 
been many members and divines among us who adopted and defended 
it: whatever veneration we profess for their memory, we ingenuously 
own, we cannot digest such consequences as seem to us necessarily to 
follow these positions. We wili just mention the few difficulties fol- 
lowing :— 

First, We demand an explanation of what they mean by this princi- 
ple, “¢ God has made all things for his own glory?” If they mean that 
justice requires a creature to devote himself to the worship and glori- 
fying of his Creator, we freely grant it. If they mean that the attributes 
of God are displayed in all his works, we grant this too. But if this 
proposition be intended to affirm that God had no other view in creating 
men, so to speak, than his own interest, we deny the proposition, and 
affirm that God created men for their own happiness, and in order to 
have subjects upon whom he might bestow favors. 

We desire to be informed in the next place, how it can be conceived, 
that a determination to damn millions of men can contribute to “ the 
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glory of God?” We easily conceive that it is for the glory of divine 
justice to punish guilty men: but to resolve to damn men without the 
consideration of sin, to create them that they might sin, to determine 
that they should sin in order to their destruction, is what seems to us 
more likely to tarnish the glory of God than to display it. 

Thirdly, We demand how, according to this hypothesis, it can be 
conceived that God is not the author of sin? In the general scheme of 
our Churches, God only permits men to sin, and it is the abuse of lib- 
erty that plunges men into misery. Even this principle, moderate as 
it seems, is yet subject to a great number of difficulties : but in this of 
our opponents, God wills sin to produce the end he proposed in creat- 
ing the world, and it was necessary that men should sin ; God created 
them for that. Ifthis be not to constitute God the author of sin, we 
must renounce the most distinct and clear ideas. 

Fourthly, We require them to reconcile this system with many ex- 
press declarations of Scripture, which inform us that “God would have 
all men saved.” How does it agree with such pressing entreaties, such 
cutting reproofs, such tender expostulations, as God discovers in regard 
to the unconverted: ‘‘ O that my people had hearkened unto me! O Je- 
rusalem, Jerusalem, how often would I have gathered thy children toge- 
ther, even as ahen gathers her chickens under her wings, and ye would 
not!” Matt. xxiii, 37. 

Lastly, We desire to know how it is possible to conceive a God, 
who, being in the actual enjoyment of perfect happiness, incomprehen- 
sible and supreme, could determine to add this decree, though useless 
to his felicity, to create men without number for the purpose of confin- 
ing them for ever in chains of darkness, and burning them for ever in 
unquenchable flames. Such are the gulfs opened to us by these divines ! 
As they conceive the ways of God in a manner so much beyond com- 
prehension, no people in the world have so much reason as they to 
exclaim, ‘‘ O the depth! How unsearchable are the ways of God!” For 
my part, I own I cannot enough wonder at men, who tell us in cool 
blood, that God created this universe on purpose to save one man, and 
to damn a hundred thousand ; that neither sighs, nor prayers, nor tears, 
nor groans, can revoke this decree; that we must submit to the sen- 
tence of God, whose glory requires the creation of all these people for 
destruction! I say I cannot sufficiently express my astonishment at 
seeing people maintain these propositions with inflexibility and insensi- 
bility, without attempting to mitigate or limit the subject, yea, who tell 
us that all this is extremely plain and free from every difficulty, and that 
none of our objections deserve an answer. 

Such being the difficulties of the several systems of the decrees of 
God, it should seem there is but one part to take, and that is, to embrace 
the plan of our Churches.’ 


Mr. Saurin then proceeds to give the plan and system of their 
Churches, and to answer, in his way, some difficulties which arise 
as objections ; after which, he adds :— 


‘ After all these questions, should you appeal to our consciences to 
know whether our own answers fully satisfy ourselves ; whether our ar- 
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guments may not be turned against us ; whether the objections we have 
made against others do not seem to conclude against ourselves ; and 
whether the system we have proposed to you appears to ourselves free 
from difficulty : to this we reply by putting our finger upon our mouth: 
—we acknowledge our ignorance, we cannot rend the veil under which 
God has concealed his mysteries : we declare that our end in choosing 
this subject was less to remove difficulties than to press them home, 
and by these means to make you feel the toleration which Christians 
mutually owe to one another on this article.,-—Sermon on Rom. xi, 3. 








THE GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


An Appeal to the Philadelphia Conference, on the subject of codperat- 
ing with the other Conferences, in changing the ratio of delegation 
to the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Philadelphia, 1831. pp. 24. 


Tue pamphlet, the title of which we have given above, is signed 
by the Rev. Messrs. Dr. Thomas Sargent, Manning Force, Jo- 
seph Rusling, Richard W. Petherbridge, Bartholomew Weed, 
Solomon Higgins, Levi Storks, Anthony Atwood, Thomas J. 
Thompson, and James A. Massey, all ministers of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the city of Philadelphia and its vicinity, 
and members of the Philadelphia Annual Conference. The sub- 
ject which it presents for the special consideration of that Con- 
ference, is certainly a very important one in itself, and one 
in which our whole body is deeply interested. That it will 
receive the calm and candid consideration of that old and cen- 
tral Conference, whose deliberations will take place nearly on 
the same spot where the first Methodist Conference was ever held 
in America, we cannot doubt. It does not appear to us, however, 
at all necessary that the Conference should, in the parliamentary 
sense of the term, ‘reconsider’ the vote of last year, by which the 
recommendation of the General Conference (adopted by all the 
other Annual Conferences) to alter the ratio of delegation, was re- 
jected. Each succeeding Annual Conference is as competent to 
originate any measure, or to act on any anew, as.any preceding 
Conference was. A measure rejected at any one session of an 
Annual Conference cannot, indeed, be brought forward again 
during the same session, except by a vote, on motion, to reconsider. 
But, although any proposed measure may have been rejected at 
never so many previous sessions, it may nevertheless be brought 
forward again at any succeeding session, and without any motion 
or vote to reconsider. This we know constantly occurs in mea- 
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sures brought before Congress and the State Legislatures; and 
also in our General Conference. The same proceeding, undoubt- 
edly, would be perfectly in order in any Annual Conference. We 
make these remarks simply to obviate any possible objection which 
might be made on this ground, to bringing forward the measure 
again at the next session of the Philadelphia Conference ; and not 
from any impression that the highly respectable brethren, whose 
names are attached to the pamphlet before us, will not concur in 
these views. Indeed, when they say, as they do at the close of 
the pamphlet, ‘Finally, we would affectionately and sincerely 
recommend to the Philadelphia Conference, at its next session, to 
reconsider the recommendation of the last General Conference, 
rejected here the last year, and pass it,’ we take for granted that 
they mean simply to prepare the minds of the brethren composing 
the Conference, to take up and act upon the subject again, after 
a year’s reflection and farther light; and not to admit the neces- 
sity of any previous vote for a reconsideration, in the technical 
parliamentary sense. 

It is not our purpose to enter here into an examination of any 
subordinate bearings of this question, which will doubtless be fully 
discussed in the approaching session of the Philadelphia Confer- 
ence. We take it up in its general character, as a matter of 
common concernment, and in this. view only. That the whole of 
the Annual Conferences, except that of Philadelphia, have already 
decided favorably on the recommendation of the General Con- 
ference, and almost with entire unanimity too in each, is certainly 
a consideration, we think with the authors of the pamphlet before 
us, which ought to have great weight. That there is at least a 
respectable portion of the Philadelphia Conference also, who think 
that they ought to yield to the wish of the General Conference in 
such a case, supported as it is too by the concurrence of all the 
other Annual Conferences, seems evident from the names of the 
brethren in the city of Philadelphia and its vicinity, attached to this 
‘Appeal.’ We do not, however, affirm that even all this, of itself, 
is an infallible proof of the propriety and expediency of the pro- 
posed measure. It might be possible that even a single individual 
in any one Conference might, like Athanasius against the world, 
be right, and allthe rest be wrong. Whether this is such a case is 
another question. And we concur with the authors of the ‘ Appeal’ 
in the sentiment, that where no matter of moral obligation, involv- 
ing conscience, is concerned, it might promote brotherly love, and 
be no departure from the wisdom that cometh from above, to yield 
individual opinions, even if still unconvinced that they are errone- 
ous, to the judgment and wishes of so overwhelming a majority of 
intelligent Christian brethren and ministers. The arguments in 
the pamphlet before us, by which this course is affectionately urged 
upon the members of the Philadelphia Conference, we shall not 
here enter into or repeat, as we presume that the pamphlet itself 
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will, of course, be placed in the hands of each of the members of 
that body previously to its ensuing session, if it has not been already 
done. 

As to the question, which is affirmatively argued at considerable 
length in this ‘ Appeal,’ whether the ‘limitations and restrictions’ 
on the delegated General Conference may with propriety be de- 
nominated a ‘ constitution,’ we beg leave to make but a single 
remark, and to support it by a very few others. Whether the in- 
strument containing these restrictions be denominated a constitution 
or not, doubtless it is one to the General Conference. It is affirm- 
ed in this ‘ Appeal,’ that those who composed the General Confer- 
ence of 1808, had been previously instructed by most, if not all 
the Annual Conferences, to agree at that session in constituting 
a delegated General Conference, to take the place thereafter of 
the General Conferences held on the former plan. And if the 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New-York Conferences, which were 
most interested to have it otherwise, certainly gave such instructions, 
as is averred, there surely can be no doubt that the others con- 
curred. But be this as it may. It is perfectly certain that all the 
Annual Conferences did thereafter adopt and sanction that impor- 
tant measure, by acting from that time in conformity to it, under 
and agreeably to the provisions of the instrument by which it had 
been settled. This, so far as we have ever understood, they have 
done uniformly from that time, and without demur in a single 
instance. A stronger or more unequivocal ratification of the act, 
we think, could not reasonably be demanded. Besides, if the dele- 
gates elected, commissioned, and taking their seats in the Gene- 
ral Conference under that instrument, should ever take upon them- 
selves to say that they would disregard the very charter of their 
own powers, how, we ask, could it be expected that any body else 
would thereafter be governed by it, or pay any deference to their 
acts under it? And, in such a case, we beg particularly to be 
informed, what would there be to hinder every preacher in full 
connection from going up at once to take his seat again in the 
General Conference as formerly ? If these ‘limitations and restric- 
tions’ are not, as a fundamental law to the delegated General Con- 
ference, and consequently as a constitution in the strongest sense, 
to bind the delegates themselves, whom else ought they to bind? 
This view of the subject has always appeared to us conclusive ; 
and consequently we have, from the beginning, entertained on this 
point but one opinion, viz. that to the Delegated General Con- 
ference, the limitations and restrictions under which the members 
hold their special commission, are a constitutional law, of a fun- 
damental and inviolable character. There may be differences of 
opinion, and honest differences, as to what is the true construction 
and meaning of particular provisions in this fundamental instrument. 
The same discrepance in judgment occurs, we know, among the 
greatest statesmen and jurists, as to the true construction of the 
Vou. II.—April, 1831. 20 
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Constitution of the United States, and of all other constitutions and 
bills of rights, or whatever else they may be called. Yet this does 
not at all alter or affect the character and binding force of the 
instruments themselves. 

The authors of the ‘ Appeal’ before us, speaking of the first 
formation of the delegated General Conference, say,— 


‘It is readily admitted, that, in this organization of the General Con- 
ference, two errors were committed. One in the second restriction, 
in not allowing a greater latitude for graduating the ratio of delegation, 
as the necessity of the case might demand, from an increase of mem- 
bers :—And the other, in the proviso, in requiring the joint recom- 
mendation of all the Annual Conferences, to enable two thirds of the 
General Conference to change any of the restrictions. Two thirds, or 
three fourths of the Conferences should have been the tule, instead of 
the whole number. To use a figure, we would say that this restrictive 
belt was too tightly buckled.’—>p. 6. 


We readily agree that a greater latitude ought to have been 
allowed for graduating the ratio of delegation, or else that some 
special provision ought to have been made under which it might 
' be practicable to alter the ratio to a greater extent, without requir- 
ing the previous consent of all the Annual Conferences. Had our 
fathers of that day anticipated, within so short a period, the im- 
mense increase of the rmembers, and ministers, and Annual Con- 
ferences, within our highly favored Communion, we are persuaded 
that they would have been of the same opinion. To suppose that 
they did not anticipate this, is no disparaging reflection on their 
wisdom or foresight. Very probably we ourselves as little antici- 
pate what God will bring about in the days of our children ; and 
to them, the plans which we now devise, and think liberal and 
broad, may seem as contracted, and as inadequate to the great 
events of their time, as those of our pious fathers now do to us. 

But, we respectfully beg leave to ask, and to submit it to the 
serious and enlightened consideration of judicious, experienced, 
and reflecting brethren, whether the error may not have been 
rather in placing this item respecting the ratio of delegation on the 
same ground, and in the same class at all with the other limitations 
and restrictions? And particularly in placing it on the same ground 
with the first, third, fourth, and fifth ? It is indeed in entire accord- 
ance with our own feelings, and with our humble judgment, to add 
the sixth also, which perhaps ought to be retained where it is, for 
the more perfect security of our deficient, and suffering, and worn- 
out brethren, and of helpless widows and orphans. If to these ob- 
jects of our tenderest and strongest sympathies, we can give but a 
pittance, we should at least do all in our power to make them as 
assured as possible that the means of affording them this partial 
relief, however inadequate in itself, shall be carefully husbanded, 
and sacredly and unalterably devoted to this one purpose. This 
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will serve, too, in some measure to console those yet in youth and 
health, and to encourage them to labour on, though in prospect of 
future age, and infirmity, and want, and of widows and orphans to 
be left hereafter to the care of their brethren, and to the good pro- 
vidence of God. Let us look, however, at the first, third, fourth, 
and fifth restrictions, and ask ourselves if any of us think the ‘ belt’ 
which our fathers provided to guard these, was ‘too tightly buckled ? 
Ought a delegated General Conference, at least without the con- 
sent of all the Annual Conferences, to have been left in possession 
of power not only to destroy the plan of an itinerant general super- 
intendency, so as to do away Episcopacy, and dissolve our very 
Episcopal organization, but also to revoke or change the general 
rules of our Societies, to do away the privileges of our ministers, 
preachers, and members, in regard to trials and appeals, and to alter, 
or even revoke, our articles of religion, and to establish new stand- 
ards of doctrine, not only different from, but even contrary to our 
present standards? Most assuredly we think not ; and, taking these 
limitations simply in their general bearing, as designed to guard 
the fundamentals of our doctrines and economy, in which light only 
we now speak of them, do any of us think that our fathers acted 
unwisely in adopting them? Do any of us even now wish to weaken 
them, or to loosen the bands by which we are so happily and so 
harmoniously united? In this view, we desire not even the power 
to do this, either for ourselves, or for our successors. 

We are aware that the first limitation, respecting the standards 
of doctrine, is excepted in the recommendatory resolution of the 
last General Conference. But even in regard to the others, ex- 
cepting that in relation to the ratio of delegation, and viewing them 
simply in the light above stated, as designed to guard the essential 
frame of our itinerant general Episcopal organization, and those 
general rules, and rights, and privileges, which constitute the very 
foundations on which our fabric rests, we confess the more closely 
we examine them, the more we are impressed with the wisdom by 
which they were devised and adopted. In making this declaration, 
we throw ourselves on the candour of brethren to give us credence 
when we add, that we have here no reference whatever to any 
questions of a subordinate character which have at any time been 
agitated among us, in relation to the true construction of any of those 
limitations. We confine our remarks strictly, as we conceive here 
becomes us, to the fundamentals of the system, among which our 
Episcopal organization, on the plan of an itinerant general Super- 
intendency, unquestionably is one. In this we are agreed, with a 
unanimity perhaps unexampled; and although on some minor 
points there have been differences, and doubtless honest differences, 
in the opinions of brethren, yet, if ever any design was cherished 
any where among us to sap the foundations of this system, we are 
persuaded that that leaven has been pretty thoroughly purged out, 
and that there never has been a period in our whole history, when, 
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in every essential matter, as well in our general economy as in 
doctrines, we were, as an entire body, more sincerely and heartily 
cemented and bound together in love, than at this moment. 


‘If it be asked [say the respected authors of the Appeal before us] 
why the General Conference, which adopted this Constitution, made it 
so difficult to change it, we answer, we suppose it was from the great 
solicitude felt by that body to prevent any encroachments on the doc- 
trines and general economy of our Church. _ If in this they erred, the 
error was honest, for which they should rather be praised than blamed. 
If the restrictive belt had been too loosely buckled, the danger might 
have been the greater.’—p. 12. 


Now, leaving out the doctrines, as excepted in the resolution of 
the General Conference, do any of us desire to facilitate encroach- 
ments on the general economy of our Church? Does the Phila- 
delphia Conference desire it? We are satisfied it does not. What- 
ever fears of this sort may have been entertained by any persons 
not intimately acquainted with that Conference, or whatever dif- 
ferences of sentiment may have existed, or may still exist, in regard 
to any minor points, we have the strongest conviction, that, in 
attachment to our general economy, as well as to our doctrines, 
that body of ministers is as sincere and as hearty as any other in 
our union. We bear this testimony, and consider it a duty to bear 
it, not only from an extensive personal acquaintance with the mem- 
hers of the Philadelphia Conference, but from the proof it has given 
in the fiery trials through which it has recently and happily passed. 
From its local situation, and other circumstances, calculations of 
disaffection and defection were perhaps more largely and more 
confidently made by our opponents in reference to this Conference 
than almost any other. But how mortifyingly have they been dis- 
appointed ! One supernumerary, and two other personages, who 
could perhaps most conveniently be spared, have been, if a loss at 
all, the only loss which the steady ranks of that body have sustamed. 

The authors of the-pamphlet before us, in urging the adoption 
of the resolution recommended by the late General Conference, 
say,—— 

‘ Another reason which we think should have great effect with us, is, 
that there has been a coming down in the views of the Annual and 
Greneral Conferences on the subject of the “ proviso.” They now pro- 
pose so to modify it as to require only three fourths, instead of the 
whole number of the Annual Conferences, to authorize two thirds of 
the General Conference to make changes in the constitution. But why 
have they consented to this modification? -Why, clearly, for the pur- 
pose of meeting the wishes of tlfis body.’—p. 13. 


Were it clear to us that the ‘coming down’ alluded to on the 
part of the General Conference and of the other Annual Confer- 
ences, has been in consequence of a change in their judgment, as 
to the intrinsic merits of the Mississippi resolution of 1826, we 
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should feel that delicacy required us here to submit in silence. The 
authors of the Appeal themselves, however, are evidently not of 
this opinion; but that it has been ‘clearly, for the purnose of meet- 
ing the wishes’ of the Philadelphia Conference. In this, the other 
Annual Conferences and the General Conference, have certainly 
given a very strong proof of their high regard for that body ; and 
we cordially agree with the authors of the Appeal, that this disposi- 
tion to accommodate should be met with corresponding feelings ; 
and we think it will be. 

But, after all, under these kindly feelings, and with a year’s ma- 
turer thoughts, may we not take leave most respectfully and affec- 
tionately to submit to the consideration of our brethren of the Phi- 
ladelphia Conference, whether it may not yet be worth while to 
review the whole affair? Whether it be quite clear that it is a mat- 
ter of gratulation, and not rather of regret, that the Philadelphia 
Conference singly, (and perhaps but by a majority even of that,) 
necessitates this ‘ coming down’ on the.part of all the other Annual 
Conferences, and of the General Conference too? May not the 
latter yet have the pleasure of seeing the Philadelphia Conference 
rather coming up? Is it yet too late ? Is there not a way by which 
that body might nobly return the courtesy shown to it, by originat- 
ing some generous and magnanimous act, equivalent, in substance 
at least, to the Mississippi resolution of 1826, perhaps with some 
improvement, and yet so as to leave an option still to the Annual 
and General Conferences to adopt either that or the resolution last 
recommended,—from necessity as we suppose, and not from choice ¢ 
Have we less solicitude, or ought we to have less, to guard the fun- 
damentals of our general economy, as well as our doctrines, than 
the very able committee by which the restrictive articles of 1808 
were framed and reported, or the General Conference by which 
they were adopted? Is there less occasion for it now than then? 
And do not the times, and all our experience, admonish us rather 
to endeavour to give stability and permanency to our now well 
tried and well approved system, than to retrograde a single hairs- 
breadth toward that state of looseness and insecurity in which we 
were previously to the General Conference of 1808? The authors 
of the Appeal say that that state was one ‘ which now astonishes 
every one who seriously reflects on it.’ Why, then, should we 
again turn our faces toward it, or weaken the barrier that separates 
us from it? On this point we could say much more, and much 
that we flatter ourselves would not be wholly irrelevant or idle. But 
we forbear ;—speaking as to wise men,—and knowing that they 
will judge what we-say. 

Independently of the primary object of the pamphlet before us, 
there are several passages in it of an interesting character in a his- 
torical point of view. We extract a few. The following is the ac- 
count given of the origin of the restrictive articles, which limit the 
powers of the present delegated = Conference :— 
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‘From a consideration of the necessity of the measure, and instruct- 
ed by most, if not all the seven Annual Conferences,* the Genera} 
Conterence of 1808, constituted the delegated General Conference as 
it now exists. 

Previously to that year, the General Conference had been composed 
of all the travelling preachers who were in full connection at the time 
of holding the General Conference. Could the whole number of the 
ministry of this description have attended, the aggregate amount of 
numbers, even in the General Conference of 1808, would have exceed- 
ed two hundred: as it was, there were one hundred and twenty-nine in 
attendance. 

Two reasons especially were urged in favor of remodelling the Ge- 
neral Conference, and giving it the delegated form: the one was, that 
the number of the members of the General Conference were becoming 
too numerous to do the business of the church with sufficient economy 
and despatch, or be conveniently accommodated in any one place. 
‘The other was, that as the members from the Annual Conferences in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the seat of the General Conference, 
could attend with less expense, and more convenience, than those of 
Conferences at a distance; those Conferences thus situated, formed a 
decided majority of the whole number. The latter reason was parti- 
cularly urged, and felt. J. Lee, in his history of the Methodists, 
remarks, that the Conferences of Baltimore and Philadelphia were pre- 
vented from forming the majority of the whole number, by thus adopting 
the delegated system.’—pp. 4, 5. 

It is farther stated, that ‘ when the General Conference of 1808 
first took up the subject of constituting a delegated Conference, it 
was unconnected with limitations or restrictions of any description. 

The proposition was a single and naked one, to form a delegated 
General Conference, possessed, as was understood to be designed, 
of the same authority and powers exercised by the old General 
Conference. After a discussion of several days, the proposition 
in this form was put to the vote and lost, by a large majority. 


‘The subject however was afterward reconsidered ; and with a view 
to obviate the objections which had been urged, a committee of four- 
teen were appointed, two from each Conference, to draw up and report 
_ such restrictions and limitations as they might deem necessary to govern 
the proposed delegated General Conference. This committee were 
from,—N ew-York, E. Cooper and J. Wilson.—New-England, G. 
Pickering and J. Soule-—Western Conference, W. M‘Kendree and 
W. Burke.—South Carolina, W. Pheebus and J. Randle.—Virginia, 
P. Bruce and J. Lee.—Baltimore, S. G. Roszel and N. Reed.—Phi- 
ladelphia, J. M‘Claskey and T. Ware. 

The committee reported the limitations and restrictions nearly as 
they now stand in the Discipline, together with the proviso attached to 
them: the proposition in connection with these regulations then suc- 
ceeded, and the delegated General Conference was instituted. See 
Garrettson’s Life, p. 255.’—pp. 5, 6. 


{* There were then but seven; there are now nineteen, exclusive of the Canada 
Conference.--Eprrors.] 
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‘ The General Conference soon lessened the number of delegates 
from one for every five, to one for every seven members of the Annual 
Conferences, from a conviction of its necessity, and long before this 
would have decreased it still more, had they possessed the power.’— 

. 6. 
i In 1826, a resolution, which had originated in the Mississippi-Con- 
ference, was laid before that of Philadelphia, recommending to the 
General Conference next ensuing, a change in the ratio of delegation, 
so as that there should not be more than one for every seven members 
of the Annual Conferences, nor a less number than one for every 
twenty-one. This resolution proposed to alter the second restriction, 
according to the mode pointed out in the proviso, without changing 
the proviso itself. ‘This resolution, or recommendation, although it 
had obtained the sanction of all the other Conferences, was never 
finally acted upon by this [the Philadelphia] Conference.’—p. 7. 


A substitute for the Mississippi resolution was proposed by the 
Philadelphia Conference, which, however, was not concurred in 
by the other Conferences. : 


‘The General Conference of 1828, recommended to the Annual 
Conferences to authorize the General Conference of 1832, so to alter 
the proviso, as to read thus,—“ Provided, nevertheless, upon the con- 
current recommendation of three fourths of the members of the Annual 
Conferences who shall be present and vote upon such recommendation, 
then a majority of two thirds of the General Conference succeeding, 
shall suffice to alter such restriction except the first. And also, when- 
ever such alteration or alterations, shall first have been recommended 
by two thirds of the General Conference, so soon as three fourths of 
the members of the Annual Conferences shall have concurred as afore- 
said, with such recommendations, such alteration or alterations shall 
take effect.” ’—pp. 7, 8. 


This recommendation was rejected by the Philadelphia Confer- 
ence at its session in April last. The object of the Appeal before us, 
as above stated, is to solicit that body to review the subject, and to 
concur in the resolution, as it still has both time and the right to do. 
The Appeal is written with the candour and the kindliness of feeling 
which become brethren in such a case ; and though we may not all 
precisely agree in every position assumed, yet we are persuaded 
none can doubt that the end aimed at by its respected authors is to 
promote what they believe to be the best interests of a beloved 
Church, to which we all owe so much, and of which we heartily 
unite to say, like the dying patriot to his country, May it be per- 
petual ! 








PRAYER MACHINES. . 


‘Tue religion of the Calmucs, and of the other Mogul nations 
of Upper Asia, was probably derived in early ages from India. 
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They revere as its founder Schag Schamuni, who lived in India 
long before the time of Christ, and delivered instructions, which 
were committed to writing by his disciples, in part, soon after his 
death, and the rest at a later period. It takes its name of Buddha- 
ism from the worship of the god Buddh;; it is also called by the 
name of its priests, or Lamas. Being oppressed in its native coun- 
try by the Brahmins, (so called from their god Brahma,) it was 
propagated the more extensively in the neighbouring countries, and 
now reigns in China and Japan, in Thibet, (which is its throne, ) 
and over all Mongolia. It was established in Thibet four hundred 
years before the birth of Christ : thence it made its way, in 1250, 
to the Moguls, and soon became the sole and universal religion 
among them. Buddhaism knows nothing of one Almighty God, 
the Maker of heaven and earth. In its creed, God is one with the 
world ; and every thing was produced out “ of the eternal existence 
of the universe.” From infinite space every thing that is and was, 
material and immaterial, animate and inanimate, arose by circular 
motion ! 

The kurdu, or prayer machine, is peculiar to the Budhaists. It 
consists of hollow wooden cylinders, of different sizes, filled with 
Tangud writings. The cylinders are painted with red stripes, and 
adorned with handsome gilt letters, in the Sanscrit character ; each 
of these is fixed upon an iron axis, which goes through a square 
frame ; this framejis capable of being shut up flat, and is formed 
upon a small scale, much like a weaver’s shearing machine. Where 
the lower parts of the frame cross, there is a hole in which the axis 
of the cylinder turns: by means of a string which is attached to a 
crank in the spindle, the machine can be kept in motion; so that 
the cylinder turns in the frame like a grindstone (only upright) 
upon its axis. At Sarepta we had two large kurdus of this kind, 
with Tangud writings of all sorts, rolled one upon another round 
the spindle, in the inside of the cylinder, to the length altogether of 
some hundred feet. These prayer mills perform a much more 
important office than a rosary, which only serves to assist the per- 
son who prays. The Moguls believe that it is meritorious respect- 
fully to set in motion (whether by the wind or otherwise). such 
writings as contain prayers, and other religious documents, that the 
noise of these scraps of theology may reach to the gods, and bring 
down their blessing. As these prayer machines usually contain 
the Tangud formula, which is serviceable to all living creatures, 
(repeated, it may be, ten thousand times, so that there is a multi- 
plication of power like that in the English machines, equivalent to 
the labour of so many individuals, ) as prayer can in this manner be 
carried on like a wholesale manufactory, it is not very surprising 
that prayer mills are so commonly to be found in the houses of the 
Moguls. An ingenious contrivance this, for storming heaven with 
the least possible trouble.’—Zwick’s Calmuc Tartary. 
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Infidelity. 


INFIDELITY. 


[BY 4 YOUTH.] 


Tue march of improvement, so marked and rapid in modern 
times, has not been confined, it would seem, to the arts and 
sciences,—but has been extended also to matters of religion. The 
night of ignorance and superstition, in which the Christian world 
has been so long shrouded, is, we are told, about to be dispelled by 
the rising sun of reason. No longer is skepticism confined to the 
deep meditating philosopher, who, led on by the ignis fatuus of his 
own bewildered imagination, and disregarding the lamp of divine 
revelation, has been drawn into the bogs and pits of infidelity. The 
contagion has spread to all ranks of society,— to the designing poli- 
tician, who, to divest the minds of the people from his own intrigues, 
would direct their attacks against the artifices of priestly domina- 
tion ;—to the voluptuary, who, intent only on the gratification of 
his sensual appetites, and unambitious of that pure, exalted, and 
eternal happiness, which Christianity declares to await, through 
faith, a life of virtue, would fain, by denying the truth of that reli- 
gion, steel his heart against all dread of the misery which it also 
pronounces to be the reward of a course like his ;—to the active 
merchant, who, engrossed with the advancement of his temporal 
concerns, and wanting time, in the hurry of his occupations, to 
prepare for a future state, or even to listen to the details of the 
Christian evidence, would wish to silence the voice of conscience, 
by affecting to believe that there is no hereafter :—in short, to the 
humblest walks of life, where it may be seen lowering on the fore- 
head of the hardy mechanic, or working man, ‘ who can lift his 
menacing voice against the priesthood, and looking on the Bible as 
a jugglery of theirs, bid stout defiance to its denunciations.’ 

Can such men be said to have reason on their side? Nay, we 
should rather say, that their opinions (if opinions they can be called) 
have been fashioned after the inclinations of their own corrupt 
hearts, and the pattern of their own vicious lives. That they have 
either not studied the evidences of Christianity at all, or, if they 
have, it has been with no other view than to bring them into ridi- 
cule and contempt. For we cannot believe that any one, who is 
not either depraved in his understanding, or obstinately perverse, 
can impartially study these evidences, without being forced into a 
conviction of their truth. 

Take, thou who doubtest even the existence ofa God, take the 
microscope, and explore the wondrous structure of the minutest par- 
ticles of matter,—behold in every prain, a little world as perfect in 
its parts as this great earth, on which we tread ;—see every drop 
of liquid instinct with life, and swarming with myriads of animate 
beings, as admirably adapted for their spheres of action as man 
himself for his. 

If still unsatisfied, view through the telescope the vast expanse 
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above ;—contemplate those mighty orbs, compared with which this 
globe of ours shrinks into an atom. ‘The heavens declare the 
glory of God; and the firmament showeth his handy work. Day 
unto day uttereth speech; and night unto night showeth knowledge.’ 

And art thou not yet fully persuaded? Recall then thy wandering 
thoughts, and fix them on thyself. Behold how fearfully and won- 
derfully made is man !—his corporeal frame—how obedient to his 
will !—his organs—how nicely adapted to convey to the mind the 
impressions made upon them! Contemplate that greatest of all 
wonders, the mind of man :—his thoughts, flying with inconceivable 
rapidity through infinite space ;—his imagination, busied with the 
endless forms of its own creation ;—his mighty intellect, detecting 
the abstrusest secrets of nature, and tracing the laws which govern 
revolving worlds. 

And then, (for we will no longer insult your understanding by 
supposing that it can resist such an overwhelming combination of 
evidence,) then you will be forced to exclaim, in the language of 
our first parent— , 

‘How came I thus? how here ? 
Not of myself: by some Great Maker, then, 
’ In goodness and in power preéminent.’ 

. If, again, there be any who, acknowledging the existence of an 
Almighty Creator, question nevertheless whether the religion of the 
Bible derives its origin from him, to such we would say,—Survey, 
once more, creation round. Behold on every side innumerable 
manifestations of goodness and benevolence, as infinite as the wis- 
dom and power which you before acknowledged ; and tell me, is 
it not inconsistent with such attributes of the Deity, that he should 
regard man as a responsible agent, and require him to perform his 
Maker’s will, and yet leave him without a revelation of that will? 
If, then, such a revelation exists, where is it to be found ? Is it in 
the confused medley of the Koran; or in the absurdities of the 
Zend Avesta? If such productions be of divine origin, no wonder 
that any should look with contempt upon their authors. But weigh, 
in the other scale, the claims of the Bible to this high distinction. 
Consider not only its relative, but its intrinsic merits,—the collate- 
ral testimony in its favor,—the grandeur of its sentiments, the saluta- 
riness of its laws,—the purity of its morals, acknowledged even by 
infidels. Consider all these, and be convinced that our holy reli- 
gion is the gift of the inspiration of God. 

But, supposing even, (for argument’s sake,) that the divine ori- 
gin of Christianity'is not susceptible of demonstration, why, never- 
theless, will you seek to drive it from the earth? Was there ever a 
system more calculated to promote the happiness and prosperity of 
society ? Has it not, from its foundation to the present time, show- 
ered blessings wherever it has been received? And tell me not in 
reply, that there has been more blood shed in the cause of Chris- 
tianity, than in any other. We deny the charge. It has been for the 
want of Christianity, The religion whose leading maxim is ‘ Love 
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your enemies,’ could never countenance, much less be the parent 
of, war and bloodshed. 

But, when we contemplate the effects of this religion on indi- 
vidual happiness, it is then that we behold it in its most attractive 
form. It is this that levels for man the rugged path of life. In the 
midst of misery and distress, it affords him never failing consola- 
tion: and when the close of life draws on, it smooths the bed of 
death, and the Christian, calmly yielding his spirit into the hands of 
Him who gave it, enters on the enjoyment of a happiness that shall 
never end. ‘ 

Contrast with this the infidel’s career. Heart may conceive, 
though tongue cannot describe, its wretchedness. He wanders 
through life, perplexed with doubts and anxiety. If fortune smile 
upon him, it affords him no Jasting enjoyment, for he feels that soon 
all his possessions must be left behind. If the hand of adversity be 
heavy upon him, he has nothing to support him under its weight ; 
—no soothing cordial to alleviate his pains ;—and when, at last, 
he approaches the precipice of death, without one ray of glimmer- 
ing hope to cheer the dark abyss, he takes the fatal leap, he knows 
not whither ;—it may be into annihilation ;—it may be into the pre- 
sence of an offended God: he knows not which ;—‘ he takes a leap 
in the dark.’ 





DR. ADAM CLARKE’S REGARD FOR AMERICA. 


| The following prayers for the American States, were written 
by Dr. Adam Clarke in an American young lady’s Album; and 
are here inserted from the original now before us, by her per- 
mission. ‘The deep and affectionate interest which they express, 
both for our civil and religious welfare, cannot but still more en- 
dear this venerable, great, and good man, to American Christians 
and patriots. ] 


‘May the blessing of the great God ever rest on the American 
States! May they be renowned for Arms, as far as they are ne- 
cessary to defend them against every enemy, and to preserve their 
independence and liberty! May they abound in those Arts which 
are requisite to furnish them with all the necessaries, conveniences, 
and comforts of life! May they stand preéminent, among the na- 
tions of the earth, for the profession, possession, and practice, of 
the pure and undefiled religion of our Lord Jesus Christ, which 
ever brings glory to God in the highest, and promotes peace and 
good will among men! May every individual in the State be a 
genuine Christian, and every Christian a faithful citizen ! 

So prays their sincere friend and ardent well-wisher, 
ApaM CLaRKE. 
Heydon Hall, Middlesex, April 29, 1829.’ 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 


A SERIES Of, as we conceive, very grossly exceptionable articles, 
on the subject of ‘ Practical Methodism,’ having appeared in the 
‘Christian Advocate,’ published in Philadelphia, and edited by the 
Rev. Dr. Ashbel Green, of the Presbyterian Church, we took the 
liberty, soon after their close, in February last, to address to that 
gentleman a letter, of which the following is a copy :— | 


‘ To the Rev. Dr. AsHpet GREEN, 
Editor of the Christian Advocate, Philadelphia : 


Rev. S1r,—Presuming that the essays in your Journal on “ Prac- 
tical Methodism” are brought to a close, we now request that you 
will do us the justice, or, if you please, the favor, tq furnish us with 
the name and address of their author, to enable us to apply to him 
for the specifications necessary to an investigation of the truth and 
fairness of his representations. If your correspondent, however, 
prefer to remain concealed, and you also think it necessary for his 
protection to keep him so, then our only alternative being, in that 
case, to take the statements on your own personal responsibility, 
we request that you will yourself have.the goodness to specify the 
names of the individual “ riders” or others of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, against whom the disreputable things have been said 
or insinuated in the late numbers of your Journal ; together with 
the times and places alluded to. The reasonableness of this request 
we flatter ourselves will commend itself to you, both as a Christian 
and as a gentleman ; and that in either character, and still more in 
the two united, you will feel the obligation of affording to the ac- 
cused a fair opportunity to make their defence, of which, without 
the specifications requested, it is manifest they must be deprived. 

Not having the favor of being personally known to you, we take 
the liberty to communicate this note through our friend, the Rev. 
Dr. Thomas F’. Sargent,-of your city, who, if agreeable to you, 
will receive and forward your reply. 

Respectfully, &c, 
J. Emory & B. Waveu, 
Editors of the Methodist Magazine & Quarterly Review. 
New-York, February 15, 1831.’ 


With the requests in the above note we have not yet received 
the favor of a compliance. As Dr. Green’s correspondent, how- 
ever, might possibly be at a great distance from him, we resolved 
to let patience have its perfect work, and not to anticipate the ulti- 
mate denial of requests which seemed to us so just in themselves, 
and which we apprehend will seem so to the public. We shall still 
wait longer. But it is not our intention, in any event, to allow the 
matter to sleep in its present state. 
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